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Who ordered the world’s 3 great whiskies? 


Loox at our picture. You can tell quite a lot __ to offer his friends their choice of the world’s 

about the man who gave this order. three great whiskies. A great Scotch. A great 
First, he is a man who knows hisown mind. Canadian. And the greatest of all American 

Note how he has made a beeline for the Lord whiskies—our own Lord Calvert. 

Calvert. Very significant. Why not offer this same lordly choice tonight? 
Second, he is a thoughtful host. He is about The gesture will not go unnoticed. 


LORD CALVERT. BLENDED WHISKEY OF DISTINCTION. 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 












































Your Free ticket to the greatest 


musne featival of all tame + + 
RIGHT IN YOUR HOME. 


The ticket above takes you to London... Vienna... New York... Glyndebourne 
... Salzburg... Tanglewood — wherever memorable music is being performed. With 
it, you'll hear the world’s greatest singers, conductors, orchestras, jazz combos, 
virtuosos — at their best. You'll enjoy all this and more —in the pages of HIGH 


FIDELITY! 


Each month, 


First, this Ticket brings you the May issue free so that you can see for yourself why 
HIGH FIDELITY circulation has climbed so quickly (now well over 75,000!) 


...and why it is far and away America’s most popular home-listener magazine. 


HIGH FIDELITY brings you: 


Exclusive articles about music and music- 
makers. Some typical examples: “Russia as 
it Saw Me” by Jan Peerce . . . “90 Years of 
Toscanini” by Vincent Sheean... “Prima 
Donnas I Have Sung Against” by George 
London .. . “Living With Music” by Ashley 
Montagu ... “At the Thought of Mozart” by 
Aaron Copland. 


Nearly 150 record and tape reviews (more 
than any other magazine). All fields are cov- 
ered—classical, popular, jazz, opera, chamber 
music, spoken word, folk music. HIGH FI- 
DELITY brings you better reviews, too— 


each written by an expert in his field. 


Regular “Discographies” — listings and re- 
views of all the available LP recordings of a 
single composer or artist’s work. 


Tested-in-the-home hi-fi equipment reports— 
technical experts pre-test for you everything 
from a record cleaning device to a complete 
speaker system. 


Plus popular regular features like Music 
Makers by Roland Gelatt... The Tape Deck 
. . + Audio Forum ... Trader’s Marketplace 
... Books in Review ... and more! 


l'se the ticket above-to get the May issue of HIGH FIDELITY 


free. See how this fast-growing magazine can increase your home- 


music listening pleasure—whether you own hi-fi equipment or not! 





| High Fidelity: 2704 Publishing House * Great Barrington, Mass. 
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The British Decision 


On a first reading, it is hard to find 
anything to be thankful for in the 
present Great Britain gave this coun- 
try in its White Paper on the eighth 
anniversary of the founding of 
NATO on April 4. That document, 
announcing flatly that the British 
Isles were no longer defensible 
against nuclear attack, and that Brit- 
ain’s entire defense establishment 
must now be drastically overhauled 
to provide a nuclear deterrent only, 
impressed Washington as carrying a 
message of defeatism and despair. 
It will doubtless have a very special 
impact on an economy-minded Con- 
gress when its full implications for 
U.S. strategic interests around the 
globe have been weighed. But by 
the same token it may also supply a 
needed corrective to the divided 
counsels and wishful thinking that 
seem now to prevail in Washington. 

For some time now, Americans 
have known or felt that Britain was 
reaching the point where it could no 
longer sustain a vast military estab- 
lishment when economic security at 
home was in doubt. In a sense Lon- 
don has simply torn a leaf out of 
Admiral Radford’s own notebook on 
the justification for giving priority to 
nuclear weapons. The British gov- 
ernment’s White Paper brutally con- 
firms the obvious. While it narrows 
Britain's military defense to accord 
with hard atomic facts, it is based on 
the need to provide a firmer ground 
for peacetime economic strength 
both in the home islands and 
throughout the sterling area. 

Other European capitals may fol- 
low London’s example. A general 
movement is afoot in Europe to 
broaden each country’s economic 
base. The six-power European com- 
mon-market agreement is its most 
recent and dramatic single result. 
The chain of Franco-German accords 
is another. All the signatories and 
participants in these moves are weak 
countries militarily, relative to the 


East-West giants. Turning away 
from the armaments race in which 
they cannot compete, they are now 
focusing on economic alternatives 
that may yet be their salvation—and 
ours as well. The military leadership 
of the West is ours. But we still 
need allies—now perhaps not so 
much because of divisions they can 
mount as because of their stability 
and social strength. So it may be that 
today, when calls upon us for atomic 
arms are likely to increase, our prior- 
ity more than ever should be to en- 
courage and help provide sound 
economic underpinnings. 


Prayer 


Robert Briscoe, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, was greeted in Boston by the 
Reverend Joseph E. Manton, a 
priest of the Redemptorist Order, 
with an invocation of extraor- 
dinary grace: 

“Almighty God, our good and gra- 
cious Father, we find ourselves a bit 
bewildered this morning. You know 
that the first President of the Irish 
Republic was a Protestant; the pres- 
ent Lord Mayor of Dublin is a Jew; 
the news is going around that the 
Lakes of Killarney belong to a Yank; 
and the historians keep hissing in our 
ears that St. Patrick was a French- 


man. Please keep the blackthorns 
from becoming bamboo. 

“But when we remember that 
Daniel O'Connell was named after a 
Jewish prophet, and Michael Collins 
after an archangel whose name is 
Hebrew, and that David is practi- 
cally a synonym for harp, it makes us 
realize that the Jordan and _ the 
Shannon cannot be complete stran- 
gers as each goes running down to its 
separate sea. 

“Help us then this morning to hold 
high the brimming cup of hospitality 
to a good and great man wiio rep- 
resents both; and to greet him not as 
a stranger, but as a treasured friend. 
And while he is over here, make him 
in the best sense of the word a fair- 
weather friend, with none of those 
‘soft’ days they have in ireland, 
where, of course, it never really rains 
—those are only silver harp strins 
coming down—just a few drops of 
holy water sprinkled on the wind- 
shield. Deign to give him (mostly) 
serene and mellow weaiher so that 
he will go back as bright as the 
colors in the Book of Kells. 

“And, dear God, stay the man up 
with monumental patience as he he- 
roically endures a hundred toastmas- 
ters from here to the West Coast 
who will gaily imagine that the very 
fillings in their teeth are fragments 


MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


“Meade Alcorn renewed charges tonight that the 
Democratic party had ‘coddled Communists’ and pro- 
vided a climate for ‘corruption.”—New York Times. 


At moments it is hard to see 

What’s new about the G.O.P., 

As once again it reaffirms 

In all the old and dog-eared terms 

The list of Democratic C’s 

That brought this nation to its knees, 
Contrasting past prolonged perdition 
With its unswerving “sense of mission.” 
I guess it only goes to show 

Old jokes from little Alcorns grow. 


—SEC 
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of the Blarney Stone, as they ring all 
the obvious changes on a Jewish 
Mayor of Dublin. Help the poor man 
not to be banquet-weary of all these 
clib attempts to paint a green beard 
on Moses, or by the end he will be 
seeing little Leprecohens. 

“Deliver him, O Lord, this real 
Irishman who risked his life for the 
‘and he loved, from any professional 
Irishmen (with an angle)—there are 
mercifully very few—but spare him 
even these; the sham shamrocks, the 
bogus bogtrotters, the synthetic Sinn 
Feiners, and especially the extrava- 
sant psycho-Patricks who love too 
loudly through a green haze an Ire- 
land that never was. Instead, let him 
meet our wonderful best; the many, 
many genuine, practical people who 
appreciate that the purpose of this 
trip is not merely the wearin’ of the 
green, but the sharin’ of the green— 
by touring in Ireland and by trading 
with Ireland. 

“Finally, dear God, bless this man, 
our friend; and this meal, our food; 
and today let the blessing come 
down generously even on the Eng- 
lish muffins and the orange juice, so 
that having broken our fast at the 
top of the mornin’, we may rise 
thanking You from the bottom of our 
hearts. Amen.” 


Buck Lateral 


A President is fortunate when he 
knows his own mind and those of 
his closest associates in the Execu- 
tive Branch as well and can get 
thein all to agree—at least in public. 
President Eisenhower, however, evi- 
dently has had difficulty even in 
agreeing with himself on his $71.8- 
billion 1958 budget, not to speak 
of getting together with his own 
Treasury Department. 

When he first approved his record 
peacetime budget and presented it 
to Congress in January, he took cog- 
nizance of Secretary Humphrey's 
objections to its size and admitted 
that possibly it should be cut. This 
suggested that he was not completely 
sold on his own figures. Then when 
the House asked him for advice on 
how to cut, he passed the suggestion 
back like a man washing his hands 
of the matter and said Congress 
ought to do the job on its own. But 
in the first days of April he veered 
again and declared that he was, in 
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Wherever you go, however you travel, 
your Olivetti Lettera 22 is easy to 
take along. It’s 8% pounds light, 
35% inches low, truly the portable 













portable. Yet it has big-typewriter 
features and big-typewriter ‘‘feel’’. 


olivetti 


The Olivetti Studio 44 serves the 
mostly-at-home typist perfectly, yet 
offers easy portability. For names of 
dealers near you, write to Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Is it possible to deny that 

the disciplined order of West 

Point has more to offer than 

the garish individualism of 
Main Street?” 


asks SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 
in his provocative book 


The 
Soldier and 
the State 


A SEARCHING analysis of the 
tensions in American society 
between liberal values and the de- 
mands of national security. To cor- 
rect “popular misimpressions” of the 
nature of the professional military 
mind, Mr. Huntington explores the 
theory, history, and politics of civil- 
military relations in modern nations 
—in the U.S.A. in particular. Here 
is highly stimulating reading for 
every alert citizen and voter. $7.50 


Ask your bookseller 


THE BELKNAP PRESS of 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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INDIA @ CHINA @ JAPAN @ PHILIPPINES 


The only truly international maga- 
zine of stature exclusively devoted 
to current political and economic 
developments in Asia is 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Specialists from eleven countries of 
Asia and Europe ensure wide-rang- 
ing, expert—often behind-the-scenes 
—coverage. In the current issue: 
The Jama‘at-l-Islami Move- 
ment in Pakistan 
by Khalid B. Sayeed 
The International Relations 
of Laos 
by Bernard B. Fall 
Public Enterprise in Indian 
Industry 
by George B. Baldwin 


and other important articles. 
You may have this issue—worth $1— 


FREE 


by subscribing now. $4 per year. 
Pacific Affairs is published quarterly by the 
International Institute of Pacific Relations. 
SSSR ESSE EES eeeeeeeee 

Pacific Affairs—333 Sixth Avenue 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me the current PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS free, and start my regular sub- 
scription with the June issue. 


( $4 enclosed 0 Bill me later 
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fact, wholeheartedly behind his 
budget and against cutting it. There- 
upon Mr. Humphrey’s right-hand 
man, Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess, took the occasion to say 
that, quite to’ the contrary, the 
budget could and should be slashed 
by as much as two or even three 
billion dollars. 

The concept of teamwork is dear 
to the President. He prides himself 
on his way of applying it in the 
Administration. But in the present 
budgetary game it is not clear just 
who actually is playing on whose 
team. The ball, having been kicked 
from the White House to Capitol 
Hill and back several times, lies 
momentarily somewhere between 
the Treasury Department, Congress, 
and the Executive Mansion. Defense 
Secretary Wilson has been running 
interference for the President, crying 
that “not one dollar” should be 
slashed from Defense. On the other 
hand, Under Secretary Burgess in- 
sists that the President is really on 
his side and feels the budget should 
be cut after all. The result of such 
teamwork is to declare a field day 
in which anyone may pick up the 
ball and run any which way with it 
—from the Democrats on the Hill 
to the Republicans’ own John Taber, 


| ranking minority member of the 
| House Appropriations Committee, 
| who thinks the budget could come 
| down by nearly $7 billion. 


Even now, after the President has 
come out once again to say that he 
is solidly for his budget, some indi- 
cations remain that he is not really 
for all of it. At his April 3 press 
conference, he was asked whether 
he agreed with provisions in it that 
would add forty thousand people to 
the Federal payroll. After some hesi- 
tation he answered: “I don’t agree 
that we need forty thousand more 
...” He had fought such an increase 
from the beginning, he added. But 
there that increase stood—written 
into the budget he had approved. 

Faced with such cross-purposes, a 
Congress on the loose is inevitably 
adding confusion of its own. The 
House, under the slogan of “Econ- 
omy, had made a show of slashing 
nearly $200 million from vital social- 
welfare provisions, including med- 
ical aid to American Indians. Some 
of this has already been restored. 
More will have to be in order to 
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meet the requirements of existing 
legislation. The Senate, also crying 
economy, has slipped through a $1.5- 
billion rivers-and-harbors pork-barrel 
bill of its own. In the free-for-all of 
pressure groups and lobbies, foreign 
aid is due to come up soon for rough 
treatment—and, as the President 
himself has pointed out, foreign aid 
has no lobby behind it. If on top of 
that it does not even have a team 
behind it, the going will be very 
rough indeed. But the President, 
these past months, has hardly given 
the impression of a leader quite sure 
in his own mind of anything. 


Progress Report 


April 3: Queried at his press confer- 
ence about the current negotiations 
with Egypt on the Suez Canal, the 
President replied: “This is the prob- 
lem that . . . is assigned to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 
. . We are supporting the United 
Nations .. .” 
April 4: Queried about the same 
subject at his first press conference 
with U.N. correspondents since No- 
vember 12, the Secretary-General 
stated that he was being kept “fully 
informed” by the governments in- 
volved in the negotiations and that 
“there is no need for me, so to speak, 
to squeeze myself in between.” 
April 4: The New York Times re- 
ported in a dispatch from Cairo: 
“Raymond A. Hare, United States 
Ambassador, has taken on the role of 
chief negotiator for the West on the 
Suez Canal issue.” 
April 5: “The West has given up 
all real hope of seeing the Suez 
Canal run as anything but Egypt's 
private ditch in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Pay Now, Gripe Later 


Lord Brabazon of Tara, who holcs 
British pilot’s license No. 1 and has 
been variously a Minister of Trans- 
port and a Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, has formed an organization 
called the International Society of 
Air Travelers and Air Transport 
Users, the main object of which is 
to stop airlines from treating passei- 
gers like “half-witted sheep.” 
Herewith we apply eagerly for 
membership, incensed by memorics 
of long waits in bleak airports sus- 
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yc | tained with no information beyond 
> “There will be a slight delay in de- 
8 parture,” the word “slight” being in- 
finitely flexible. 


: The airlines are hell-bent on play- 
m § ing it cozy with their public-address 
h § messages in flight, wishing us a good 
nt | tip and telling us that the steward- 
'q | ess name is Miss Hoopersnoofer, 


of Dut if they really want to keep their 
passengers one big happy family, 


they might give them a clue as to 
y ; a : 

: why engine No. 3 is making that 
t, “ 

1, | funny noise and what other planes 
» are stacked in the fog above and be- 


low us. It might also be diverting to 
pipe the pilot-to-tower talk into the 
passenger compartment. It can be as 
flavorsome as it is informative. 


s | Gloom of Night 


Congressman Clarence Cannon, 
Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, got angry enough 
i recently to declare that Postmaster 
General Summerfield had “violated 
the law” by spending his depart- 


7 > 

‘ ment’s money too fast and that he 

i would have to take the conse- 
quences. Mr. Summerfield, pointing 

: to the rise in mail volume in the 

past few years, had asked for more 

' money, but his appeal was initially 


rejected by Mr. Cannon and a House 
subcommittee. If the money were 
curtailed, Mr. Summerfield said, the 
services would have to be curtailed. 
This was when Mr. Cannon got mad. 

We remember the suggestion 
made some time ago that somebody 
make bricks without straw. The con- 
sequences then were awesome. Riv- 
ers turned to blood, frogs came from 
everywhere into the houses, beds, 
and ovens; rain turned to hail and 
broke all the trees in the fields, and 
this was only the beginning. 

Mr. Summerfield, with far less 
backing and not intending any Ex- 
odus, threatened that the refusal of 
the necessary wherewithal could 
mean no mail delivery on Saturdays, 
as well as other dire things. Nowa- 
days, apparently, it is not necessary 
to hold punitive miracles over peo- 
ple’s heads: You can gain your point 
merely by threatening to suspend 
existing ones. The Appropriations 
Committee, a mail-conscious body if 
ever there was one, quickly granted 
Mr. Summerfield $17 million as a 


stopgap. 
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Age 4... 
He Works 
Every Day 


Till Midnight 


This is Antonis Pavolopoulos, age 4. At an hour 
when other children are sleeping, he sells al- 
monds at an outdoor cafe every day till mid- 
night. Thus he struggles to support himself. His 
ill parents cannot even provide him with his 
most basic need—his daily food. Two older 
children cannot find work, for this area in 
Greece is economically depressed. Like Antonis 
the younger children sell almonds to keep from 
starving. “Home” is one room with no ceiling. 
“Bed” is a bundle of old rags on the cement 
floor. Antonis begged his parents for permis- 
sion to work. He cried till his father made a 
wooden basket for him. He tries to wrap the 
almonds himself in the little paper cones, but 
his tiny hands are too small. Only the parents’ 
anguish of misery and poverty forced them to 
permit Antonis to work. Heartsick and weary, 
they look with despair on Antonis and their 
other children who go to bed at night only with 
hunger and distress. Won’t you help a distressed 

| child like Antonis and his family—for your 
cad —~Ss help today means hope for tomorrow. 







































You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your 
child” upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your child” is told 
that you are his or her Foster Parent. At once the child is touched by love and a 
sense of belonging. All correspondence is through our office, and is translated 
and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, 
receives a monthly cash grant of nine dollars plus food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
tion and medical care to his or her needs. 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian government-approved, inde- 
pendent relief organization, helping children, wherever the need, in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Greece, Western Germany, Korea and Viet Nam and is registered 
under No. VFA 019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the United States Government and is filed with the National Information Bureau, 
Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you. 


Faster Pavents’ Plaw, inc. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
1937-1957 Our Twentieth Year 


PARTIAL LIST | FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. p-4.s7 | 
OF SPONSORS 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. l 
AND FOSTER PARENTS In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B., Montreal, Que. ! 
| A. 1 wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
Mary Pickford If possible, sex -., age , nationality 1 will } 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff | pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be’ made 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), ered Ss Go 
Jean Tennyson | enclose herewith my first payment $ : 
Helen Hayes | 8-  ! cannot ’ ‘adopt’ a chitd, but | would like to help a child by | 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk contributing : | 
Edward R. Murrow | 
Bing Crosby | RNG o.2-0.6:0.2:6. ete wae aeuene 6 ane bentenesebae sae dbeawe ee l 
K. C. Gifford 
Sev. and Me. V. Mathes SN. 5d) ba ain SRS sNeSO PERRO he anew wnns ae ae eae " 
Charles R. Hook 
Dr is sacwksnctibawsneewebeine Zone Wea ok hes 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cameron l 
Swayze | ie ctincn abies wehine Contributions are deductible from Income Tax " 
Garry Moore ees Se me he ee ee ee 





Science Gives You 
” A Short Cut to Learning 





It Works for You... Awake and Asleep 
Now, at last, science shows you how to learn 
by “ear.” With this amazing new method— 
you “start” to learn while you’re awake— 


then university-tested Dormiphonics takes 
over, continues the learning process for you 
while you sleep. Do you want to learn a 
language—Memorize a speech—or an array 
of important facts, figures, formulae—Correct 
your speech—Break bad habits? Dormi- 
phonics SAVES YOUR TIME—YOUR EF- 
FORT. So simple children benefit—so help- 
ful and practical it is used by educators, 
psychologists, people of all ages, occupations 
and professions all over the world. 

BREAK DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 
Find out HOW Dormiphonics Works FOR 
YOU. Write for FREE Book or call for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION—Get the Scien- 
tific Evidence Today. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. Circle 7-0830 ! 
164-047 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Booklet. I 
am interested in learning more about the DORMI- 
PHONIC Memory Trainer and what it can do for 
me. No obligation—no salesman will call 

© If under 18, check here for Special Booklet A. 
NAME__ 
ADDRESS 








_ZONE___STATE 








Cree... ieee, 
My main interest in Dormiphonics is for: 
( Learning # Language [| Speech Improvement 
() Memorization [) Sleep Inducement 
©) Habit Correction (J School or College Work 
he ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ol 








THE WINTER 


Finland against Russia, 1939-40 


VAINO TANNER 


A candid, behind-the-scenes account of 
the conflict by the Former Foreign Min- 
ister of Finland. $5.00 


MAZZIN 


GAETANO SALVEMINI 


The first English edition of a classic of 
modern historical interpretation. New 
material has been added to present the 
authoritative statement of Mazzini’s place 
in 19th century history. $3.75 
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PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 

To the Editor: I was indeed interested 
in William Harlan Hale’s article, “Every 
Man an Ambassador,” in the March 21 
issue of The Reporter. I am_ purchasing 
copies of this to distribute to the various 
members of my committee and presume that 
many of the People to People Committee 
will do likewise. 

This is a real contribution to a better 
understanding of the purpose of this Presi- 
dential committee. 

THeopore S. REpPLier 
President 

The Advertising Council, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: | don’t go along with 
William Faulkner’s idea of making every 
American shut up and prohibiting Ameri- 
cans from traveling abroad for a year, but I 
assume that when he said this he was 
expecting to get some pretty snappy come- 
backs which would add to the spice of 
discussions with his Committee. 

Cyrus S. CHING 

Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: Thank you very much for 
the boost given to the program. 
ArtTHUR LARSON 
’ Director 
U.S. Information Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: As a former State Depart- 
ment and U.S. Information officer, I have 
studied this development from the begin- 
ning in September of last year. I think Mr. 
Hale’s article is well written in its de- 
scription of the varied efforts made toward 
accomplishment of the President’s objective 
of common understanding. I personally 
have some reservations as to the reaction 
abroad to such a widespread and apparently 
spontaneous and sincere activity. The tend- 
ency in our country, demonstrated by 
history, is to seize an appealing idea and 
play it for all it’s worth, sometimes to the 
exhaustion of the beneficiary. 

With so many involved in this new pro- 
gram, it seems we must be _ particularly 
careful that the principle of communica- 
tion does not give way to the principle 
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of propaganda or straight publicity. Among 
the earlier difficulties of the U.S. Informa. 
tion Program in Europe was the “split 
philosophical approach” by which our in- 
formation and cultural officers, in their 
mission of presenting America, its poten- 
tialities, and its foreign policy in a very 
favorable light, found in many instances 
that the foreign nationals, enthusiastic and 
hopeful over the possibilities of visiting 
the United States, were only frustrated, if 
not rebuffed, by the elaborate mechanisms 
established in our consulates for the control 
of travel to America. This, combined with 
the lack of a unified foreign policy, as 
expressed by representatives of the State 
Department sometimes differing from the 
expression of the U.S. Information Agency 
officers, brought about additional confusion. 
There would appear to be a danger of over- 
selling this “People to People Program.” 
The merit, attractiveness, and validity of 
the program are beyond question. The 
timing of various stages and the world- 
wide publicity attendant on these devel- 
opments poses a far more serious consid- 
eration. It would seem essential that the 
spontaneity of these early months be kept 
alive. If this can be done the basic sin- 
cerity and wholeheartedness of each 
American will eventually be recognized 
abroad and serve as a major force to the 
improvement of international understanding. 
Davis O. HARRINGTON 
Royal McBee Corporation 
Port Chester, New York 


To the Editor: Mr. Hale tells a fine story 
about the important People to People Pro- 
gram, but I do regret that he did not include 
a good statement on the importance of the 
youth activities. I am of the opinion that 
the Youth Committee of the People to People 
Program with its thirty-two agencies par- 
ticipating, many of which have counterparts 
abroad, will undoubtedly influence more peo- 
ple than any other committee and at a point 
in the lives where this influence will be of 
tremendous value to the future. 
Understand, I am not critical. It is only 

that I regret that this very important work 
was not included. 

ArTHUR A. SCHUCK 

Chief Scout Executive 

Boy Scouts of America 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


To the Editor: William Harlan Hale's 
article is a timely reminder that travel 
agents should advise the two million touris's 
they help send abroad each year that every 
man is an ambassador. Whether they realize 
it or not, Americans abroad are constant!y 
observed. Their actions, speech, and con- 
duct help to shape foreign opinion of ovr 
country. 

There is a very useful booklet, “What 
Should I Know When I Travel Abroad.” 
published by the Common Council fer 
American Unity, Willkie Memorial Build- 
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ing, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
which should be included with every travel- 
er’s tickets. 
R. W. HEMPHILL 
President 
American Society of 
Travel Agents, Inc. 
New York 


To the Editor: For most of the past 
decade I have advocated a more gainful 
eniployment of the traveler as a force for 
good in propagating democratic processes, 
mutual understanding, and peace among 
the peoples of the world. This may seem 
like a large mouthful, but certainly worth 
the chewing when we stop to consider 
its ultimate benefits. 

Recently, I recommended to the American 
Suciety of Travel Agents that it consider 
working for the designation by President 
Eisenhower of an annual World Travel 
Week. It was my feeling that such a proc- 
lamation would serve to focus world atten- 
tion on travel and tourists and set the 
scene for countless good strokes on the 
part of every facet of the industry in 
promoting the worthy tenets of the People 
to People Program. As World Travel Week’s 
theme I suggested the slogan “See the 
World and Meet the People.” 

NorMAn READER 
Public Information Director 
French Government Tourist Office 


New York 


THE FLOOD THAT WAS 

To the Editor: In the February 21 issue 
of your always interesting publication there 
was a Reporter’s “Note” headed “The Flood 
That Wasn’t” which may have left some 
readers with a mistaken impression of the 
January floods in the South. 

Your comment applied only to the situa- 
tion around Chattanooga, of course, and in 
that narrow sense the title was quite justi- 
fied. Unfortunately, the people in large 
areas of eastern Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and southwestern Virginia were not so 
lucky. Nearly twelve thousand homes in 
these states were damaged. Hundreds were 
destroyed. Approximately thirty thousand 
people driven from homes by water had 
to be sheltered and fed. It became necessary 
for Red Cross to assign nearly 350 staff 
workers to the area, many for a considerable 
time, to help the victims get back on their 
feet. And Red Cross has had to budget 
well over $4 million for this particular 
operation. Hence, to Red Cross it is hardly 
a “Flood That Wasn’t.” : 

As a result of the “Flood That Was” in 
the lower Appalachian region, the Red 
Cross has had to increase the goal of its 
current 1957 Campaign for Members and 
Funds to a total of $95 million. The 
\merican people have always given gen- 
erously to Red Cross and are doing so 
again this year, of course. But they are 
hardly likely to increase their giving—as 
must be done if Red Cross’s capacity to 
respond quickly in disaster is to be restored 
—if the idea gets around that this flood 
“wasn’t.” 

So, with no desire to quarrel or quibble 
over your original premise, we do feel you 
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could render a genuine service to the 
American people in their own behalf by 
noting that there was a flood in the lower 
Appalachian region in late January and that 
it has exhausted the Red Cross disaster 
funds and reserve funds. There has never 
been a greater need for contributing to 
your Red Cross than there is today. 

Harry MARTIN 

Director 

Office of Public Information 

The American National Red Cross 

Washington, D.C. 


IN RE SEC 

To the Editor: I regretted the sneer at the 
Philippines which occurred in the jingle 
on the second page (The Reporter, April 4). 
It is much more than an island in the sea, 
and there is urgent reason for having the 
“first and fittest in the line of major-league 
diplomacy” sent there. 

I am sorry also to see language made 
the sole criterion in other appointments. 
When Mr. Conant went to Germany, he 
could not speak German, though he made 
a great effort to learn it very promptly. 
Mr. Bruce is a seasoned and accomplished 
diplomat, a symbol of bipartisanship, and 
if his only deficiency is current lack of 
being able to speak German, I do not think 
that should be decisive. What Mr. Houghton 
will do we will know at a later time. 

I think it is essential for our professionals 
to have high language competence, but not 
nearly so important for the non-professionals, 
though it is desirable they should attempt 
to acquire it. 

Henry M. Wriston 
Executive Director 

The American Assembly 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 

New York 


LINES TO SEC 


To thee I dedicate these humble rhymes, 
Whose poetry, enticing in its style, 

Has little use for garish jargon, while 
Expounding gross injustice in our times. 


These timely poems the cells of thought 
excite, 

Congealed by daily waves of witless prose; 

And every line reveals profound insight 

Of world events, of truth and how it grows. 


Continue swiftly social myths to wreck, 

Thou brave, undaunted, controversial Sec. 
Dr. J. E. ConkLin 
Panama City, Florida 
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its Development 
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“Reconciliation of 

practical ethics and 

mystical monism.” 

Journal of Philosophy 

Paperback $1.60 
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WIDE 
AWAKE 


Thoughtful people all over 
the world read ENCOUN- 
TER, Britain’s fastest-grow- 
ing monthly, because it is 
one of the liveliest and 
most wide-awake magazines 
of its kind appearing today. 
If you feel confused by the 
rapidly changing pattern of 
world events, ENCOUN- 
TER will help you to get 
things in perspective. If 
you are interested in phi- 
losophy, travel or the arts, 
you will find ENCOUNTER 
unusually stimulating. If 
you enjoy good short stories 
and poetry, you will find 
some of the best in EN- 
COUNTER. 

ENCOUNTER is edited 
in London by Stephen 
Spender and Irving Kristol. 
Its team of contributors in- 
cludes ALDOUS HUXLEY, W. H. 
AUDEN, EDMUND WILSON, A. J. 
AYER, ISAIAH BERLIN, EDWARD 
SHILS, V. S. PRITCHETT, KINGS- 
LEY AMIS, PETER WILES, 
DWIGHT MACDONALD, LIONEL 
TRILLING, ANGUS WILSON, 
and many others of similar 
stature. 

Each issue, beautifully 
produced, contains some 
60,000 words of text—one 
of the finest “buys” in the 
magazine market today. 

American readers can 
easily subscribe through 
ENCOUNTER’s New York 
agent (see coupon below), 
who will also send a speci- 
men copy on request to 
anyone unfamiliar with the 
magazine. 


eon HH ------- 


To British Publications Inc., 
30 E. 60th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


I enclose $7.00 for one year’s post- 
free subscription to ENCOUNTER, 


starting With WO ...csscssccoe issue. 
NAME....... peahaacesestoceseewecees 
ADDRESS... ccccccccccecs+-cccces . 
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Recent HARPER Books 
Insight into... 


The Practice 
of Unionism 


By JACK BARBASH. How unions 
actually operate as work-a-day en- 
terprises, and a vivid description 
of the forces that have shaped 
them. “This is a comprehensive, 
penetrating and well balanced re- 
view of present day unionism, its 
strengths and its weaknesses, by 
one who has a deep knowledge of 
and loyalty to the labor move- 
ment but measures it with a fine 
ethical sense.” 
—SENATOR PAUL H. Douc.as. $5.00 






























Utilizing... 


The Dynamics 
of Capitalism 


CORRECTIVES TOWARD 
CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


By JULIUS T. WENDZEL, Economic 
Program Director, Upjohn Insti- 
tute. A fresh, stimulating view of 
our economic system, showing 
that American capitalism can as- 
sure an ever-increasing standard 
of living for our growing popu- 
lation if certain correctives are 
applied at the stress points of the 
economy, thereby avoiding the har- 
rowing extremes of boom and bust. 
“Should score a direct hit .. . Dr. 
Wendzel offers many approaches 
but no ready-made economic pills.” 
—The Christian Science a 

3.50 


Exploring... 


Frontiers of 
Knowledge 


IN THE STUDY OF MAN 


Edited by LYNN WHITE, JR., Presi- 
dent of Mills College, California. 
A mid-century summing-up of in- 
quiry into the nature of man and 
society, presented in a series of 
non-technical essays by distin- 
guished authorities. Among the 
seventeen contributors who eval- 
uate their particular field’s con- 
tribution to man’s research into 
man: GARDNER MURPHY on Psy- 
chology, CLYDE KLUCKHOHN on 
Cultural Anthropology, PETER H. 
ODEGARD on Politics, KENNETH 
BOULDING on Economics, ANATOL 
RAPOPORT on Mathematics. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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i Is A truism but too many people 
forget it: What counts in Russia 
is the Russians. In one of the very 
early issues of this magazine (Au- 
gust 10, 1949), Max Ascoli pointed 
out in an editorial that “the So- 
viet man is . . . perhaps the most 
important fact of our contemporary 
life . . . for our own survival we 
must try to see clearly what he is 
to us.” And he added: “Man is never 
totally motionless or uniform; even 
the Soviet man changes.” Once again 
The Reporter takes a look at the 
Russian people, who, though molded 
by their régime and imprisoned 
within it, alone can change it. We 
look at the Russian soldier, for whom 
memories of Stalingrad are now 
tarnished by memories of Budapest. 
What happens to the morale of an 
army, especially a “people’s army,” 
when it is called: upon to shoot 
down plain working people and 
peasants? George Bailey is excep- 
tionally well qualified to answer 
this question, for he knows the Rus- 
sian soldier at first hand. In 1945 
he was General Walter Bedell 
Smith’s interpreter in Russian and 
German at the surrender negotia- 
tions in Rheims. He was chief liaison 
officer to the Fifth Russian Guards 
Assault Army in Czechoslovakia 
and later was in Weimar with the 
Eleventh Russian Guards Shock 
Army. From 1951 to 1954 he was 
liaison officer to the Soviet forces 
in Germany, and from 1954 to 1956 
was Senior Consultant on Soviet 
Affairs at the Pentagon (pac). 

The Italian novelist Alberto Mo- 
ravia gives us his traveler’s impres- 
sions of Russia with a novelist’s 
skill and understanding. 

Louis Fischer made his first 
trip to Russia in 1922. His article 
is based on a chapter from Russia 
Revisited: A New Look at Russia 
and Her Satellites, which Double- 
day will publish in August. 


i Nene views of Hollywood and the 

motion-picture industry that Rob- 
ert Ardrey has given us (January 
24, February 21, March 21) have 
aroused wide comment. Dore Schary 
now gives another side of the pic- 


ture, based on his own experience. 
Mr. Schary, writer, producer, and 
executive, has served in Hollywood 
for almost twenty-five years. During 
the last eight and a half years he 
was head of M-G-M studios. Ile 
now intends to go into a diversified 
program that will keep him writing, 
and possibly producing some plays 
in addition to motion pictures. 
Edmond Taylor, our regular Eu- 
ropean correspondent, describes one 
of the most important and controver- 
sial political figures in West Germany 
today: that nation’s new Defense 
Minister, Franz-Josef Strauss.The re- 
cent publication of John Robinson 
Beal’s biography of Secretary Dulles 
and the controversy this book has 
aroused may perhaps focus even 
sharper public attention on Senator 
Fulbright’s newly launched investi- 
gation of American Middle East 
policy. Contributing Editor William 
Harlan Hale has just returned from 
Washington with a story founded 
on his talks with the chief figures 
concerned with the investigation. 


pate Alvis Kosobud’s short 
story “Interim” is the first she has 
published. Sydney D. Bailey, U.N. 
representative of the Friends World 
Committee (Quakers), has written 
a history of Ceylon and is the au- 
thor of a textbook on British gov- 
ernment to be published shortly by 
Houghton Mifflin. Christine Wes- 
ton was born in the United Prov- 
inces of India of French and Eng- 
lish parents, and lived in India 
until her marriage in 1924. Since 
then she has lived in the United 
States. 

Roger Maren, who describes 
the new and fantastic instruments 
science has now put into the hands 
of composers of music, is a young 
musicologist living in Princeton. 
David Demarest Lloyd served in 
the American embassies in Paris 
and London after the war as a legal 
consultant; he is executive director 
of the Harry S. Truman Library, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C. 

Our cover, a rendering of the 
Church of St. Basil in Moscow, is 
by Ruth Fluno. 
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Timely, challenging, vital 


REPORT ON 
THE ATOM 


Second Edition 


by GORDON DEAN 


A new chapter, covering devel- 
opments in the three-year period 
since the appearance of the first 
edition, has been added to this 
exciting book by the former 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Within security 
limits, Mr. Dean tells you just 
what you should know about the 
atomic energy program of the 
United States . . . and its implica- 
tions for tomorrow. 16 pages of 
illustrations. $5.00 


JAPANESE 
POLITICS 


An Introductory Survey 
by NOBUTAKA IKE 


This concise and lucid study 
probes behind the formal struc- 
ture of government in Japan to 
show how the political system 
actually operates. Every impor- 
tant aspect of Japanese life and 
thought is scrutinized for the 
light it will shed on a very in- 
tricate political process. Dr. Ike 
is associate professor and curator 
of Japanese collections at the 
Hoover Institute and Library at 
Stanford University. $5.50 


At most bookstores 
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The Road to Dishonor 
That Ended in Budapest 


GEORGE BAILEY 


brea SOVIET SOLDIER, as a soldier, 
has ceased to exist. The organiza- 
tion to which he belongs is no longer 
an army but a political police force. 
In the week from November 3 to 
November 10, 1956, during which it 
reinvaded and reoccupied the whole 
of Hungary, the Soviet Army was 
degraded from a military force in 
good standing to the crudest type 
of political police organ. As a result, 
its loss of general prestige and self- 
respect is incalculable. 

Significantly, more has been made 
within the Communist bloc than in 
the West of this compromising of 
the Soviet Army. The Soviet govern- 
ment and Communist Party have 
demonstrated extreme sensitivity on 
the role of the Soviet Army in 
the suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution. Polish Communists _re- 
port that Marshal Zhukov has ofh- 
cially rebuked Marshal Konev, the 
commander of the Warsaw Pact 
forces, for his “premature decision” 
to commit the Soviet Army in Hun- 
gary. Throughout the Communist 
bloc, the Soviet soldier has been 
stigmatized with the ironic title of 
“Hero of Budapest.” 

The derogation of the Soviet 
Army was inevitable, for the Soviet 
soldier has always been, avowedly, a 
“political soldier.” ““The Soviet Army 
is a political Army,” reads its hand- 
book. It was formed as a force in the 
service of Communism and has re- 
mained so. It has also been—again 
avowedly—a school of Communist 
instruction for the masses, particu- 
larly for the peasants who form the 
overwhelming majority of Soviet 
soldiery. 

In practice this meant the imposi- 
tion of political commissars or, as 
they are now called, “zampolits” 
(political representatives), who per- 
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meate all levels of the army. This, 
in turn, resulted in overlapping 
jurisdictions between military and 
political authorities and a_ conse- 
quent tangling of command chan- 
nels. 

It was not until 1942, alter a 
series of military catastrophes, that 
Stalin agreed to establish unity of 
command in the Soviet Army by re- 
stricting the prerogatives of political 
officers. But the damage was already 
done: The Communist Party cadres 
within the army were ossified in a 
hierarchic military pattern, while 
military discipline and __ initiative 
were undermined by political pres- 
sures. 

Serving Two Masters 

In giving disciplinary priority to 
political misdemeanors, Soviet com- 
manders have always been forced to 
minimize breaches of military disci- 
pline. A Soviet soldier who destroys 
military property while drunk or 
otherwise disorderly will get off light- 
ly—a few days in the guardhouse— 
as long as there is no suspicion that 
he was politically motivated. On the 
other hand, one word criticizing the 
political system is likely to bring 
down a sentence of five years at 
hard labor upon the most model 
soldier. 

Thus the Soviet commander must 
relax military discipline because he 
cannot officially relax political dis- 
cipline. In_ practice, however, he 
ends up by relaxing both. The Soviet 
commander is obliged to cover po- 
litically for his men in order to estab- 
lish and maintain esprit de corps. He 
must and does create oases of free- 
dom within the rigid structure of 
political supervision; and this in it- 
self amounts to a kind of sabotage 
of the entire system. The roles of 


the military commander and the po- 
litical officer are almost reversed. [n- 
stead of the political officer’s inier- 
ceding with the military commander 
on behalf of the men, it is the mili- 
tary commander who intercedes with 
the political officer. 

This conflict of primary allegiances 
was the basis of Zhukov’s quarrel 
with Stalin. It was also one of the 
main levers operating in the over- 
throw of Beria and the jacking down 
of the Soviet political police system 
at large. The joke on Zhukov is that 
in reducing the influence of the po- 
litical officers and the mvp generally, 
he inadvertently maneuvered the 
army into a position similar to that 
formerly occupied by the Mvp. The 
authority of a police state has to 
rest On some mass power factor, if 
not the political police force then 
the army. 

The awkward position of the So- 
viet Army in Hungary was not acci- 
dental. Following the Soviet Army's 
intervention in East Germany in 
1953 and its preparation for inter- 
vention in Poland in 1956, the Soviet 
soldier in Hungary was once and lor 
all exposed as what, in essence, hie 
always has been—a political instru- 
ment. 

Hitler's invasion of the Soviet 
Union made people forget the im- 
perialist role of the Red Army in the 
invasion of Finland (during which 
the Soviet soldier’s morale and com- 
bat efficiency sank to a record low) 
and presented the Soviet Union with 
a legitimate excuse for invading 
eastern Europe and Germany. For 
the first time in Soviet history, pa- 
triotic motivation supplanted but 
also served Communist motivation. 
The commanding general of a Soviet 
Army corps once put it this way: 
“When Hitler claimed at the end ol 
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1941 that he had destroyed the So- 
viet Army he was right. In doing 
so, however, he revealed himself as a 
ruthless invader and so contributed 
decisively to the creation of a Rus- 
sian Army; and it was the Russian 
Army, not the Soviet Army, that 
won the day at Stalingrad, overran 
eastern Europe, and took Berlin.” 


Burning Words 


In spite of his subjection to intense 
political indoctrination, the Soviet 
soldier is about as apolitical as a 
soldier can be. Few things have been 
more vastly overrated by the West 
than Soviet propaganda for domestic 
consumption. Apart from its essen- 
tial contradictions—the captive work- 
er and peasant audience knows from 
its own experience that the political 





officer or party agitator is a bare- 
laced liar—the very intensity and 
crudeness of its presentation either 
bores or irritates. 

This writer asked a Soviet sergeant 
in 1952 which newspapers he pre- 
ferred. “Pravda is certainly the best,” 
he answered. “Then come Izvestia 
and Red Star, and the rest of them 
are pretty much on a par. But Ger- 
man newspapers are bad—can’t com- 
pare with ours.” 

“Oh, you read German too?” 

“Read!? Who’s talking about read- 
ing? We smoke them—wrap them 
around our tobacco and smoke them. 
And Pravda is the best. I know: I’ve 
smoked them all. It’s the fine, thin 
paper that does it. German news- 
papers are too thick and coarse.” 

When pressed, the sergeant re- 
marked that he had read Pravda on 
November 17, 1950—an allusion to 
a now famous issue that mentioned 
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Stalin by name 101 times on the 
front page alone. 


Some Deserters 


The actual motivation of the Soviet 
soldier is exclusively patriotic. Com- 
munist attempts to convert this feel- 
ing into a political one have failed 
miserably. Continuing proof of ihe 
impotence of the political cadre 
within the Army is provided by the 
phenomenon of Soviet military de- 
fection. 

The story of disaffection and de- 
sertion within the Soviet Army is 
one of the most extraordinary chap- 
ters in modern military history. Ac- 
cording to the recent The Red 
Army, a book edited by B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart, three of the Soviet Army’s 
five marshals, nine of its thirteen full 


generals, and almost half of its corps 
and divisional generals were exe- 
cuted during the purges of 1936 
and 1938. During the Second World 
War thirteen Soviet generals—includ- 
ing Major General Vlasov, an army 
commander—and two thousand other 
officers deserted. The total number 
of deserters among Soviet soldiers was 
in the tens of thousands. Many of 
these deserters enlisted in General 
Vlasov’s Russian Army of Libera- 
tion, which numbered three divisions 
by the end of the war. A great many 
Soviet soldiers who did not desert 
but surrendered also joined. Post- 
war Soviet military defection, within 
its own terms, is even more startling. 
There is no way of tallying the num- 
ber of Soviet Army defectors since 
1945 with any accuracy, but the 
number runs into the thousands. 
As a U.S. Army liaison officer to 
the Red Army, I met my first Soviet 








defector in July, 1945, in Czechoslo- 
vakia. A Soviet first lieutenant wear- 
ing an imposing array of battle 
medals presented himself at the Visi- 
tors’ Bureau of the local Army head- 
quarters and announced that he was 
surrendering. 

“But you can’t surrender to us,” 
the flabbergasted Americans replied. 
“We are allies.” 

“Excuse me,” said the lieutenant, 
“but it is precisely because you are 
allies that I can surrender to you— 
with honor. I am a veteran of Stalin- 
grad and have been wounded five 
times. I couldn’t surrender to the 
Germans because they were just as 
bad as the Soviets. But now the war 
is over; I have done my bit for my 
country.” The lieutenant was kept 
three weeks by the Americans while 


the problem was referred to higher 
headquarters. Ultimately he had to 
be returned to the Soviet Army. 
“How can I trust my officers,” ex- 
postulated a senior Soviet command- 
er in 1946, ‘“‘when I know that the 
man I discuss operations with today 
may defect tomorrow?” The gen- 
eral’s concern was justified, for So- 
viet military defection has continued 
in spite of the fact that the 
western Allies set calamitous prec- 
edents by returning early postwar 
defectors and the fact that the Soviet 
government in November, 1945, re- 
stricted to official functions all con- 
tact between the Soviet Army and 
foreigners. Even today, when politi- 
cal officers warn that defectors are in- 
variably shot by the western Allies, 
an average of one soldier or officer 
per week succeeds in defecting. Even 
Mvp “action agents” (political assas- 
sins) have thrown themselves on the 
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mercy of their designated victims 
and requested asylum. The most im- 
portant of these was Mvp Captain 
Nikolai Kokhlov, who surrendered 
in 1954 to George Okholovich, a 
leading member of the NTs, an émigré 
Russian revolutionary organization. 
Kokhlov, as head of a three-man 
team, was under orders to liquidate 
Okholovich. The other members of 
the team, two East German Commu- 
nists, were entrapped by Allied au- 
thorities with Kokhlov’s assistance. 


Alone, Alone 


It is difficult to appreciate at what 
sacrifice the Soviet soldier under- 
takes and accomplishes defection. 
The Russian’s gregariousness, his at- 
traction to the mass of Russians, 
is extraordinary. Here Communist 
doctrine and Russian ethnic and cul- 
tural reality have coincided perfect- 
ly. When a Russian defects he does 
so alone. (Group defection or defec- 
tion in pairs is rare.) He is utterly 
forlorn and often in the same emo- 
tional and psychological state as a 
fighter pilot who has just bailed out 
of a burning plane. “I am alone, 
alone!” sobbed a Soviet captain two 
days after he defected. After two 
years of frustration in the West, he 
returned to his fate in Russia. 

Until the fall of Beria, returnees 
to the Soviet Union were either shot 
or sentenced to slow death at hard 
labor and short rations in Siberia. 
Even the tens of thousands of dis- 
placed persons who were returned to 
the Soviet Union under the auspices 
of the Soviet repatriation teams im- 
mediately after the war were isolated 
for years on end in “corrective” la- 
bor camps. Since then, however, re- 
turnees and defectors have become 
pawns in an ideological chess game 
between the Soviet Union and the 
West. For tactical reasons, therefore, 
the lot of returnees of all sorts has 
improved considerably. 

With the establishment of the 
“Return to the Homeland Commit- 
tee’ in January, 1955, under Major 
General Mikhailov in east Berlin, 
the Soviet Union mounted and has 
maintained an intensive “redefec- 
tion” campaign based on the failure 
of the West—especially of the United 
States—to appreciate the significance 
of the defector. It is easy to keep 
score in this game. Every defector is 
a point for the West. Every rede- 
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fector represents at least two points 
for the Soviet Union because he is 
exploited to propagandize the futil- 
ity of defection in the first place. 

Unfortunately, the story of indif- 
ference and callous unconcern told 
by the redefector to his countrymen 
may be largely true. The defector 
may be applauded and even feted in 
the West for a day or two—if the press 
finds him sufficiently newsworthy. 
But usually he is quickly forgotten. 

An ordinary defector’s motiva- 
tion is made up of a complex of rea- 
sons and impulses. The recurrent 
explanation runs something like 
this: “I went home on leave for my 
birthday and my family couldn’t 
offer me so much as a piece of 
bread.” The Soviet soldier’s discon- 
tent with economic conditions is 
basic and stems from his recognition 
of the contrast between conditions 
at home and his situation in the 
army, where his care is simple but 
sufficient. The contrast is heightened, 
of course, when the soldier is sta- 
tioned in a comparatively prosperous 
satellite country. The letters the So- 
viet soldier receives from home play 
an enormous part. They are often 
veritable sagas describing Cousin 
Elena’s quest for a pair of shoes, 
Aunt Tanya’s fruitless odyssey in 
search of a pair of glasses, etc. Many 
of these letters contain such hair- 
raising reminders of Soviet reality 
that political officers feel obliged to 
intercept and withhold them if the 
censor does not. 


In Hungary 


Contrary to rumor, Soviet Army de- 
fection in Hungary was minimal. It 
is, after all, worse than futile to de- 
fect to a side that is patently doomed 





to defeat. Also, Hungarian insur- 
gents were in no mood to accept 
defectors. On one occasion the in- 
surgents actually rejected a Soviet 
tank crew who attempted to sur- 
render. The Russians were disarmed 
and were then told to go back to 
their own side. To date only one 
officer and four men have made 
their way into Austria and requested 
asylum. These men are generally 
typical of the run of Soviet defectors, 
They were discontented with eco- 
nomic conditions under the Soviet 
system and spurred to desperation 
by the debacle in Hungary. 


eo First defector from Hungary 
into Austria was Vassily Mameh- 
dov,a twenty-two-year-old Azerbaijani 
who had served three years in the 
Soviet Army in Hungary. (He was 
scheduled to return home for de- 
mobilization on October 26 last 
year.) 

As a car and truck mechanic, in 
his homeland Mamehdov has earned 
as much as a thousand rubles a 
month filling private orders in ad- 
dition to his regular job. He thus— 
atypically—had no particular eco- 
nomic grievance and looked forward 
to his release from the army. Dur- 
ing an interview I asked Mamehdov 
what he thought of Hungarians. “I 
don’t think anything of Hungar- 
ians,” he replied, “because I don't 
know them. In three years in Hun- 
gary I never once received a pass to 
go into town or anywhere else out- 
side the regimental area. But I know 
the Hungarians were fighting for 
their freedom. For three years the 
political officer told us that the 
Hungarians loved the Soviet Union. 
Then all of a sudden he tells us that 
the Hungarians are capitalists who 
hate the Soviet Union. A lot of the 
boys knew this was bunk and said 
so.” 

What prompted Mamehdov to de- 
fect? “I gave a Hungarian some 
machine-gun ammunition in ex- 
change for some vodka. A lot of this 
sort of trading went on. In a neig))- 
boring regiment fifty-six soldiers 
were sent home under guard for giv- 
ing out ammunition to the Hun- 
garians. That meant a firing squad 
or twenty-five years’ hard labor ac- 
cording to Soviet law, so I knew 
what to expect.” 

Another defector, a twenty-four- 
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year-old Great Russian, tried to 
shoot his commanding officer when 
the latter cursed him in the presence 
of some Hungarian peasants. This 
was after the revolution and the sol- 
dier had been talking with the Hun- 
garians. He was disarmed and in- 
carcerated in a cellar but managed 
to escape. 


‘Workers and Peasants’ 


But Soviet military defection, as 
startling as it is, is but a symptom 
of the disease affecting the Soviet 
Army. While one Soviet general be- 
wailed the defection of his officers 
and men, one of his assistant chiefs 
of staff was discreetly handing over 
classified Soviet military intelligence 
documents to Allied officers “for 
their information and future guid- 
ance.” The officer in question, and 
a great many other officers and men 
like him, did not defect. 

In any case, the impact of the 
Hungarian revolution on the Soviet 
\rmy, and through it on the Soviet 
system, cannot be truly measured in 
terms of defection. The Soviet sol- 
dier’s oath of allegiance still de- 
scribes the organization he serves as 
a “workers’ and peasants’ army.” In 
Hungary he was ordered to crush an 
uprising of peasants and workers 
whose demands were and are identi- 
cal with his own. Yet the most dam- 
aging blow dealt by the Hungarians 
to the-Soviet system was not the 
armed uprising but the general strike 
that accompanied and followed it. 
For the first time in history the So- 
viet soldier was used as a strike- 
breaker. 

In a letter written on November 
30 last year by a Great Russian 
student at the Lomonosov Univer- 
sity in Moscow and published by 
the Austrian magazine Forum, a 
formal university discussion of Hun- 
gary is described: “ Finally, 
Lenin’s classical formulation of the 
mission of the new type of party [the 
Communist Party] was cited. It is 
the duty of the new type of party 
to espouse and give direction to 
workers’ demands which are pro- 
claimed in a general strike. The 
new type of party, however, must 
never take action against a general 
strike by using the methods of the 
bourgeois exploiter states—with sum- 
mary courts, armed coercion, and the 
enforced dissolution of the workers’ 
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councils.”” At this point, the profes- 
sor conducting the discussion left 
the hall. 

Simultaneously, the same sort of 
discussions were taking place in the 
garrisons of the Moscow military dis- 





trict. These reached such a pitch of 
indignation that the Komsomol 
cadres within the garrisons were 
forced to deal with the situation in 
an open discussion. The resolution 
passed at the end of this conference 
reads in part as follows: “In various 
recent party meetings, demagogic 
elements from the ranks of youth 
have breached the structure of inner- 
party democracy, misused the right 
to criticize, and directed massive, 
largely unjustified attacks against lo- 
cal and central party functionaries, 
against the party leadership and 
against the system itself. These at- 
tacks, which have ensued under the 
guise of ultrarevolutionary slogans, 
have been intensified to the point of 
becoming reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary threats.” 


*Pseudo-Socialist State’ 


Since the Second World War, a large 
percentage of the Soviet male popu- 
lation has spent at least two years 
abroad in a Soviet army of occupa- 
tion. The soldier is the only member 
of Soviet society, excepting diplomat- 
ic personnel, who is allowed abroad 
in any numbers worth mentioning. 
He is inevitably a poor ambassador. 
But he makes a good ambassador for 
the West when he returns to the So- 


viet Union, is demobilized, and tells 
his tale. 

Last October, when the armored 
divisions stationed in East Germany 
were alerted to proceed back to 
Poland, a near panic ensued. Soviet 
commanders were  thunderstruck. 
Tanks ran into ditches, stripped 
their gears, got lost, and half de- 
molished corner houses in the pell- 
mell toward the Polish border. It 
was anything but an orderly move- 
ment. 

But it was in Hungary that the 
Soviet soldier lost his military honor 
and the last vestiges of morale. So- 
viet garrisons are already ringing 
with a new and hitherto unheard-of 
slogan: “Socialist revolution against 
the pseudo-socialist state!” 

The ferment within the army and 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union is as 
unorganized and blind as it is strong. 
There is no “movement” and there 
are no leaders to direct and encourage 
a movement. The moment a poten- 
tial leader appears he is forced to 
conform or is removed. Thus the 
“demagogic elements” born of the 
Hungarian revolution must find their 
way up through the constricted 
‘arteries of the Soviet cadre system. 
They must usurp Communist legiti- 
macy rather than attack it outright. 

To judge from the recent repeated 
use of words like “ultrarevolution- 
ary” by the one side and “pseudo- 
socialist state” by the other, the 
direction of usurpation has already 
been recognized and taken. It is 
therefore unlikely, barring addition- 
al upheavals of Hungarian magni- 
tude, that an anti-Communist move- 
ment as such will develop. 

It would be extremely unwise to 
underestimate the importance of the 
current ferment within the Soviet 
Army. It would be equally unwise 
to overestimate it, for the Soviet 
soldier still has the handicap of a 
long tradition of passive obedience. 
Moreover, he can be diverted from 
his present direction in a number 
of ways. For one, if for instance the 
West were to fall into the error of 
pursuing an anti-Russian as opposed 
to an anti-Soviet policy, such a 
course would drive the Soviet soldier 
back into the arms of the Presidium 
and allow the Communists once 
again to harness his patriotic moti- 
vation, his “Russianness,” to a Com- 
munist-imperialist end. 
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A Novelist’s Thoughts 
In Post-Stalinist Russia 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 


I ARRIVED in Moscow on the second 

of May. The great dark edifices 
on Gorki Avenue were still decorated 
with waving red banners and gigan- 
tic portraits of the present leaders 
of the government. Beneath this 
magnificent display the holiday 
crowd on the sidewalks was uniform- 
ly shabby, most of them dressed in 
somber colors, many without hats or 
ties. And yet they weren’t all work- 
ing people; it was a typical Soviet 
crowd, and besides workers there 
were intellectuals, bureaucrats, peas- 
ants, students, store clerks, and so 
on. 

Seeing this crowd—and later on 
the impression was confirmed when 
I visited private homes, restaurants, 
and night clubs—I realized that even 
before the revolution was socialist it 
was equalitarian. Since 1917 all citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union have been 
brought down to the level of work- 
ers, and today they cannot hope to 
improve their condition except with 
the workers. 

The face of the Soviet Union re- 
veals the austere, uniform, dignified 
poverty of working-class humanity. 
This poverty—or if one prefers, this 
shabby simplicity—does not stand in 
contrast, as it sometimes does in the 
West, to the ostentatious swank of 
luxurious consumer goods turned 
out for a restricted class of rich peo- 
ple. Urban life in the Soviet Union 
has the look of poverty not so much 
because the people are actually poor 
(on the contrary, we know that all 
of them have savings, even the most 
poorly paid workers) but rather be- 
cause there is little to buy and that 
little of mediocre quality. 

The Soviet worker, and with him 
the society of the country, is still 
very class-conscious in the sense that 
the style and mode of life proper to 
its working class has been extended 
to all other categories and groups. 
The symbol of this class conscious- 
ness can be recognized in the image 
of Lenin that has been consecrated 
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by the official iconography: He is 
dressed in shabby or _ inelegant 
clothes and wears a worker’s cap. In 
this sense the phrase “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is much more 
than mere propaganda and describes 
an actual situation. It explains not 
only the general appearance of urban 
life in the Soviet Union but also the 
monopoly exercised by the state in 
all fields, its coercive powers, the 
propaganda—in short, the totalitari- 
anism. 


Bric-a-Brae at the Airport 


The Communist mentality is certain- 
ly determined by the scarcity of 
consumers’ goods; yet in its turn it 
determines that scarcity by depriv- 
ing the Soviet citizen of the develop- 
ment of individual tastes and direct- 
ing his ambition toward purely social 
goals. 

The aesthetic aspect of urban life 
in the Soviet Union is not even func- 
tional, as it is in most other heavily 
industrialized countries. Let us take 
just one example, the airports. The 
airport in Europe and America is 
the place where industrial civiliza- 
tion becomes futuristic, where one 
seems to catch a glimpse of the world 
as it will be tomorrow: long ex- 
panses of glass that look out on vast, 
abstract landing fields, metals, crys- 
tals, cleanliness, glitter, nudity. But 
the airports of the Soviet Union are 
frankly backward-looking, caught in 
the past. The large airports look like 
the neoclassic salons of some great 
Czarist landowner; the small ones 
resemble bourgeois living rooms in 
Chekhov's plays. 

I remember when I had to wait 
for more than an hour at dawn in a 
remote airport in Kazakhstan. Seated 
beside my valise with nothing to do 
but stare sleepily around me, I ob- 
served my surroundings carefully. At 
the windows hung velvet draperies 
(it seems that all public buildings 
are adorned by this shiny dark state- 
manufactured velvet, sometimes red, 


sometimes blue); beneath these 
hung curtains of openwork em- 
broidery; and finally, beneath the 
curtains, right next to the window. 
panes, were pleated half-curtains. 
The numerous tables in the room 
were covered by heavy cloths dec- 
orated with designs of flowers and 
birds, and the chairs were shrouded 
in summer coverings. On the tables 
were embroidered centerpieces and 
vases of flowers wrapped in picot- 
edged wax paper. Richly colored 
rugs from Bokhara and Samarkand 
covered the floor, and on the walls 
above some red damask hangings 
were portraits of Khrushchev, Vo- 
roshilov, Malenkov, and Bulganin. 
There was a huge canvas of Stalin, 
standing upright against the back- 
ground of a landscape reddened 
by the dawn. A plaster statue ol 
Stalin raised its arm in one corner. 
and in another corner there was the 
famous adulatory duo of Lenin 
listening deferentially to Stalin. 
Everywhere gimcracks, bric-a-brac, 
ribbed lampshades with fringes and 
pendants, tassels, cloths, flowers—a 
typical nineteenth-century supe! 
fluity. 


I HAVE DWELT on the airports be- 
cause an airport in neoclassic style 
seems almost incredible to me. Bui 
much the same could be said of the 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, and all 
other public places in the Sovict 
Union. One meets the same specta- 
cle everywhere: a twentieth-century 
working-class crowd living ami! 
nineteenth-century surroundings. In 
other words, society in the Soviet 
Union, at least for the moment, has 
incongruously failed to acquire prac- 
tical, utilitarian traits from its own 
technology. 


Victorian Society 


At first glance, Soviet society seems 
puritanical, psychologically involve: 
ceremonious, and much more com 
plicated than one might think be 
neath the collective uniformity. .\! 
the same time it is dominated by a 
intense and patriotic social sens 
whose ideological rigidity is testific:' 
to by the suicides of the poet Vladi 
mir Mayakovsky and the novelis! 
Alexander A. Fadayev. The first dic 
away with himself at the beginning 
of Stalinism because the conformists 
were outlawing him; the second shot 
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himself at the end of Stalinism be- 
cause the anti-conformists were out- 
lawing him. 

In short, Soviet society, right down 
to the present day, is a Victorian so- 
ciety—meaning a society that fabri- 
cates an image of itself far removed 
from reality. All this is the outcome 
of the social and psychological cen- 
sorship produced by two revolutions 
und several terrible and victorious 
wars. This censorship is potent and 
profound, and Soviet society ob- 
viously still has to undergo a long 
period of growth and development. 


\ Tourist in Tashkent 
| confess I am surprised. The very 
name of Central Asia evoked in my 
mind the picture of a region semi- 
desert in character, with sleepy 
towns built out of dried mud, half- 
ruined mosques covered with blue- 
tiled mosaics, the sun poised like a 
javelin overhead; dust, donkeys, and 
beggars. Where did I get these pic- 
tures? Perhaps from other journeys in 
\sia or from one to the Middle East, 
perhaps from a remembrance of the 
slick, melancholy music of Borodin 
or from my readings long ago in 
the books of nineteenth-century 
explorers. 

Yet Tashkent, the capital of 
\zbekistan and the chief city of 
Central Asia—with more than a mil- 
lion inhabitants—does not at all re- 
semble -this picture. At first sight, 
while the automobile was carrying 
me toward the Uzbek Writers’ House 
of Rest, Tashkent appeared to be a 
city literally buried in greenery—the 
luxuriant vegetation of one hundred 
and twenty-seven oases formed in the 
steppe by the abundant waters of 
Uzbekistan’s two great rivers, Amu 
Darya and Syr Darya. 

The car was racing along and I 
was half listening to the remarks of 
the Uzbek writers who had met me 
at the airport (Uzbekistan, the home 
of Tamerlane, Avicenna, and nu- 
merous other great men, was once 
one of the most civilized countries 
of Asia) and partly watching the cool 
and shadowy tree-lined avenues that 
looked like tunnels dug through the 
foliage, the squares that seemed like 
small forests, the leafy parks and 
flowering gardens everywhere. The 
city peeped out here and there from 
this exuberant vegetation, showing 
forth now as the usual anonymous 
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Soviet buildings, now as rows olf 
humble Asian huts built of dried 
mud. 

At Tashkent, they informed me, 
thirty per cent of the population is 
Russian (having migrated there 
mostly during Czarist times) and 
seventy per cent Uzbek. On the 
broad avenues where old, crowded 
trolley cars tottered along beneath 
the great summery trees, I noticed 
Russian matrons dressed in black 
leading pale blonde little girls by 
the hand and dark, sun-withered 
Uzbek women dressed in vivid cre- 
tonnes with long black braids hang- 
ing over their breasts and their 
brown babies stuck in sacks on their 
backs. I also saw blond soldiers of 
the Red Army, heads shaven to the 
scalp, tunics pulled in tightly at the 





waist by huge wide belts, walking 
among small, yellow, wrinkled Tar- 
tars togged out in half-length jackets 
and karakul caps. On the streets big 
trucks, driven fast and recklessly by 
Russian drivers, threatened patient 
little donkeys ridden by old men 
with beards and turbans. 

We passed in front of a large 
building with Corinthian columns— 
the city’s theater. Reading from a 
poster, I spelled out the name 
“Carlo Goldoni.” A Russian com- 
pany was giving a performance of 
The Mistress of the Inn. A little way 
down the same street, I saw a white 
crenellated wall, an onion-shaped 
cupola, and the fragile minaret of 
a mosque. Every once in a while 
Europe would appear—drugstores, 
shops selling radios and television 
sets, municipal fountains and monu- 





ments sculpted according to the most 
conventional models of nineteenth- 
century naturalism. But immediate- 
ly afterward Asia would appear— 
entire quarters of dried-mud huts, 
high white walls, dust-laden alley- 
ways, roofs of grass-covered sod. 


Automation on the Steppes 


While in Tashkent, I visited a great 
combinat (or factory) employing 
tens of thousands of workers, where 
the cotton harvested on the Uzbek 
steppes passed through all the pha- 
ses of industrial transformation— 
from boll to thread, from thread to 
white cloth, and finally from white 
to cretonne cloth printed in bright 
colors. But this combinat, made up 
of numerous pavilions and buildings 
constructed in the usual uniform 
gray Soviet state-monopoly style, 
was different from factories I had 
seen in Moscow and Leningrad be- 
cause of the luxuriant gardens that 
surrounded the buildings. 

I was received in a decidedly un- 
modern office (velvet drapes, the 
usual pictures of Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, and Malenkov, a desk with 
a marble inkwell the lid of which 
was carved in the shape of Lenin’s 
head, an armchair and _ footstool) 
and was welcomed by the Russian 
factory director, a middle-aged 
woman, not ugly but certainly mas- 
sive, who wore a severe and rather 
sad expression on her face. After 
the ritual questions about produc. 
tion, organization, the number of 
workers employed, the _ welfare 
and cultural activities (hospitals, 
schools, libraries, clubs, etc.) that 
were attached to the combinat, we 
proceeded to the inspection of the 
factory. I don’t know much about 
industrial matters, but so far as I 
could see, the number of workers 
had been reduced to a minimum by 
a certain amount of automation. 
But what I noticed above all was 
the fact that almost all of the work- 
ers, both men and women, were 
Russians; there were very few Uz- 
beks. Later on I noticed the same 
thing in a factory that produces al- 
most all of the green tea drunk in 
Central Asia. There too, both direc- 
tors and workers were all Russians. 


I DEDUCED that the industrial revo- 
lution in Central Asia, a region 
traditionally populated by nomads 
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and farmers, is for the moment pro- 
moted principally by Russians. On 
the other hand, farming and agri- 
cultural marketing had been left to 
the Uzbeks. I visited a kolkhoz 
market, one among many in Tash- 
kent, and found only Uzbek peas- 
ants. Dressed in colorful national 
costumes with bright skullcaps, men 
and women with brown skins, flat 
features, and Mongolian eyes stood 
immobile as if in deep contempla- 
tion behind stalls on which were 
displayed the produce of their coun- 
tryside: pyramids of strawberries, 
small sacks of millet and corn, 
braids of onions and garlic, cucum- 
bers, radishes, mutton, and fish from 
the rivers. The atmosphere was en- 
tirely Asian, lacking the noise and 
confusion that distinguishes similar 
places in the West. 


Racial Equality 


Although industry seems to be ex- 
clusively a Russian affair and agri- 
culture exclusively Uzbek, in all 
the social activities of this singular 
city the races mixed together in 
complete equality. I had occasion to 
prove this to my own satisfaction by 
going to the very source of this sym- 
biosis, paying a visit to a children’s 
nursery. In the room for infants 
from six months to a year old, I 
walked among the cribs with a 
woman doctor and a nurse. There 
next to blond, pink babies with 
blue eyes and milky skins lay babies 
with dark skins, black hair, tilted 
eyes, and that expression of medi- 
tative gravity which one often sees 
on the statues of Buddha. The two 
races of Central Asia were mixed 
up together in the same room, 
drowsing in infancy’s innocent 
sleep. Each one of these babies, I 
could not help thinking, could be- 
come, according to his race, a Tam- 
erlane or a Tolstoy. 

The next day I had another con- 
firmation of the social equality of 
the two races. I went to the huge 
stadium of Tashkent for a festival 
of dances and songs. It was a gay 
and beautiful spectacle, but an ex- 
tremely long one because of the in- 
sistence on alternating Asian song 
and dance with European. While 
the sun blazed down from the blu- 
est sky in the world on the banners 
of sixteen Soviet Republics, the lul- 
labies and savage dances of Central 
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Asia were followed by Cossack 
dances and the melancholy songs of 
the Russians, Ukrainians, and Bye- 
lorussians. An immense crowd was 
watching, and it also was a mixture 
of Russians and Asians. The festi- 
val was obviously intended to cele- 
brate the union of Soviet Europe 
with Soviet Asia. 


Marxism Has Two Faces 


These peripheral republics often 
seem more prosperous and advanced 
than the metropolitan republics. I 
observed, just to cite the example of 
Uzbekistan, that a kolkhoz on the 
outskirts of Samarkand enjoyed a 
much higher over-all income than 
one of equal importance in Russia 
or the Ukraine. This prosperity can 
be traced largely to cotton (sixty- 
five per cent of all Russian cotton 
comes from Central Asia), and yet 
it must be admitted that in a tra- 
ditional colonial régime Uzbek cot- 
ton would only enrich the land- 
owners, and the Uzbeks would get 
only meager profits from it. 

But that is not all: Life in these 
Asian republics, though provincial, 
seems to be happier and freer than 
it is in Moscow or Leningrad. This 
is because in Moscow and Leningrad 
the first stages of the industrial revo- 
lution have been left behind long 
ago. (It was already started under 
the Czars.) For the Europeans of the 
Soviet Union, Marxism means com- 
plex and difficult problems—politi- 
cal, cultural, and social. But in 
Uzbekistan, where forty years ago 
there was still the sleepy and spite- 
fully backward domination of the 
Khan, where the streets were tracks 
of dust, the cities clusters of mud 
huts, the donkey the most common 
form of transportation, and the pop- 
ulation ninety per cent illiterate—in 
Uzbekistan the industrial revolution 
has barely started, and Marxism 
means technology, electrification, 
education, trolley cars, automobiles, 
and asphalt highways. 

What I am getting at is that in 
Moscow and Leningrad Marxism 
seems to have become an obstacle to 
innovation and progress in politics 
and culture. In Uzbekistan, on the 
contrary, Marxism is the vehicle by 
which European science and culture 
are finally being brought into Asia. 
The problems of freedom, of one- 
party rule, of socialist realism, and 


so on may seem terribly important 
to the citizens of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, but the citizens of Tashkent 
and Kokand are still transforming a 
handicraft economy into an indus- 
trial one. 


bes QUESTION that arises inevitably 
in the traveler's mind after « 
trip like mine is whether the Sovict 
Union is an Asian or a European 
power—or, more precisely, whethe 
the Soviet Union is becoming domi 
nant in Asia or Europe, or in both 
continents. 

There is no doubt that Uzbeks, 
Kazaks, Turkomans, and Tadzhiks 
look to the Soviet Union as thei: 
ideal country, to Marxism as the 
energetic ideology that has rouse: 
them out of the lethargy of man) 
centuries, and to Moscow as theii 
true capital. Half of the students at 
the universities in Moscow are 
Asian, and for many of these ex 
Moslems the journey to Moscow has 
taken the place of the pilgrimag: 
to Mecca. 

But can one say the same for th« 
Europeans, both those belonging to 
the People’s Democracies and those 
of western nations? Anyone who has 
watched the many national delega 
tions that go to Moscow every yea! 
sees in the Asians a subservient and 
chastened admiration for everything 
the Russians have done and are now 
doing, while the westerners temper 
their enthusiasm with a certain hesi 
tancy and reserve—that is to say, with 
a critical spirit. 

In other words, Russian Marxism 
is certainly the teacher of all those 
Asian peoples who have barel\ 
emerged from medievalism, yet at 
the same time Russian Marxism can- 
not help but be the pupil of the 
West—above all in cultural, artistic 
and technical respects. One sees this 
in the contrasting attitude assumed 
by the Russians toward Orientals 
and westerners. Toward the forme 
the Russians do not always succee«! 
in concealing a certain sense of su 
periority, while in the presence ol 
the latter their manner may be onc 
of assertiveness but rarely one o! 
confident superiority. The citizens o! 
Moscow and Leningrad know ver. 
well that the Soviet Union has pai! 
for the progress of its immense Asian 
territories with the relative slowing 
down of its progress in Europe. 
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Constructio ad Absurdum: 


The Soviet Housing Crisis 


LOUIS FISCHER 


= the renowned Bolshoi Ballet 
arrived in London from Mos- 
cow late last year, a special cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian paid tribute to its technique 
but emphasized “its remarkable lack 
of taste and imagination in the mat- 
ter of décor. The style tends to be 
at once out of date and shoddy. 
But,” he continued—and here he un- 
consciously characterized Soviet ar- 
chitecture as well as the Soviet 
approach to many aspects of life— 
“compensation for lack of taste and 
inventiveness is provided, lavishly, 
by the immense scale of the produc- 
HOMS.... 

Communist gigantomania, love of 
the massive rather than the magnifi- 
cent, the irrational rather than the 
functional, derives from a need to 
impress. Every totalitarian state 
yields to the temptation of conspicu- 
ous construction. The Soviet taste 
runs to Stalinallees, displays, par- 
ades, and facades. 

In the Lenin Hills area of Mos- 
cow, the Soviet government is prepar- 
ing to build a Palace of Soviets whose 
history goes back more than two 
decades. Stalin ordered the razing of 
the great white-walled, gold-domed 
Orthodox Cathedral of Christ the 
Saviour that towered over the city, 
and in its place he intended to erect 
a mammoth convention hall which, 
topped by a tall statue of Lenin, 
would be the highest building in the 
world. Enormous difficulties were en- 
countered in laying the foundation 
in Moscow’s quicksand subsoil, and 
work was finally suspended in 194]. 
Then last August 25, the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union an- 
nounced a competition to produce 
a mew architectural design for it. 
The structure, according to the off- 
cial statement, is to include a hall 
measuring 46,000 square feet with 
4,600 seats; two chambers, each of 
15,000 square feet, for the Council 
of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities which constitute the 
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Supreme Soviet and approve the acts 
of the Soviet government; a salon, 
with an area of 41,000 square feet 
lor state banquets and receptions; 
and offices, washrooms, committee 
rooms, and so forth covering 64,000 
square feet. Outside there are to be 
parking lots, capacious approaches 
lor cars and processions, and a huge 
plaza for open-air gatherings. 

The new Foreign Office is twenty- 
nine stories high: the new univer- 
sity’s tower is thirty-four stories 
high; four other Moscow buildings 
are crowned with equally ugly “‘sky- 
scraping”  superstructures. Their 
height creates a special water-pres- 
sure problem and necessitates special 
fire-fighting apparatus. 


In Bitter Contrast 


Soviet citizens hardly approve of 
these phenomena at their expense. 
They recognize bad housing as the 
chief problem in nearly all Soviet 
cities. The government’s tardiness in 
coping with the situation breeds re- 
sentment, frustration, and lowered 
morale. A Moscow engineer esti- 
mated that dwellings housing nine- 
ty thousand persons would have to 
be wrecked to create the open spaces 
and approaches around the Palace 
of Soviets. “And the materials and 
labor that go into the Palace could 
give us apartments for tens of thou- 
sands who now live very badly,” he 
added in a whisper. 

“With so much space, why do 
they build up into the air?” a taxi 
driver exclaimed as we passed the 
Foreign Office. I asked how he lived. 
“One room, fourteen square meters,” 
he replied (about 140 square feet) . 

“And how many in the family?” 

“Myself, my wife, a daughter of 
thirteen, and a boy of seven.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, ‘we are both 
grown-ups. Would you mind telling 
how you manage with your family 
life in such circumstances?” 

He shook his head sadly. “It’s a 
problem,” he said. 





To driver em- 


another Soviet 
ployed by a foreign embassy I put 


the same question: 
square meters?” 

“Five” (fifty square feet). 

I looked back. “That’s about the 
size of the limousine you drive,” I 
suggested. 

“That’s right,” he confirmed. He 
had no children. His wife worked. 
They could afford a bigger home 
but couldn't get one. 

During my Moscow stay there was 
a run on the bookshops for a new 
statistical handbook, the first in 
many years, entitled The National 
Economy of the USSR. On page 243, 
this official publication revealed a 
remarkable phenomenon, a_ steep 
drop in the birth rate. The number 
of children born to every thousand 
inhabitants was 47 in 1913, 44 in 
1926, 26.5 in 1950, 24.9 in 1953, and 
25.6 in 1955. This is not surprising. 
Apart from heavy war casualties, the 
chief factor is the intolerable short- 
age of urban housing. Two parents 
and two children are as many as any 
one-room apartment will accommo- 
date. 

I visited a room occupied by a man 
of twenty, a boy of ten, and their 
father and mother. The older son 
slept behind a wooden screen, the 
younger one on the couch. A narrow 
bed blocked half the two-panel en- 
trance door. Where the fourth per- 
son slept I could not imagine, for 
what with two cupboards for dishes, 
food, laundry, etc., and a dining ta- 
ble, a desk, and four chairs, there 
was no space for it. The family 
shared bathroom, toilet, and kitchen 
with five other families. 

Right in the heart of Moscow, and 
in the outskirts, one sees innumer- 
able pre-1917 one- and_ two-story 
houses from which the outside plas- 
ter has crumbled away exposing the 
crisscross wooden slats. Some outside 
walls are buttressed with logs to pre- 
vent further buckling. In a court- 
yard a minute’s walk from the 
British Embassy, a wooden board on 
the wall of a small three-story brick 
house gives the surnames of twenty- 
four tenants. Judging from the size 
of the house, it could not have more 
than twenty-four rooms. Its windows 
are askew, the rickety stairway has 
a revolting smell, and winter frosts 
followed by thaws have broken off 
parts of the brickwork. My researches 


“How many 
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took me into many houses like this. 
Most of them lack bathing facilities. 
Nearly all—but to be cautious I shall 
say the majority—of the workingmen 
I talked to told me they used the 
public baths. 


pa FRIENDS Of mine have an 
apartment on one of the big Mos- 
cow boulevards. I first visited them 
there twenty-nine years ago, and 
saw them there again on my recent 
trip. Nothing has changed: the same 
staircase covered with dirt; the same 
chipped steps; on the fourth floor, 
the same cracked door, the same 
apartment corridor crowded with 
folded beds and tall wicker baskets 
storing unseasonal clothing; the 
same crowded conditions in each of 
the five one-room and my friends’ 
two-room (for five adults) sub- 
apartments of the communal apart- 
ment. Children race through the 
corridor where women carry pots 
and kettles from the kitchen to their 
tables; a neighbor plays the phono- 
graph, another has the radio on, the 
third is singing. A single improve- 
ment: In the common kitchen they 
cook with gas. 

This is a pre-revolutionary house 
that has stood up well these many 
years with an occasional painting 
but few repairs. In another house 
I visited, the repairmen had arrived, 
started work, left for six weeks, re- 
turned for a month’s activity, gone 
away again, and are now back to do 
another stint of undetermined 
length. For eight months the resi- 
dents have lived as in a bivouac. 


No. 15 Sivtsev Vrazhek Revisited 


For sentimental reasons and to make 
comparisons I went to 15 Sivtsev 
Vrazhek—an_ eight-story block of 
apartments consisting of several sec- 
tors, each with its own entrance. 
When the construction of the house 
was completed in 1936, our family 
moved into Apartment 68. We had 
three rooms, kitchen, toilet, bath, 
and balcony. That was what I 
wanted to see. Early one evening I 
entered the vestibule, dimly lit by 
a weak electric bulb in the ceiling, 
inserted the elevator key, which 
hung from a string, opened the 
door, and rode up. The bell of our 
former apartment had disappeared, 
so I knocked. No response. Since it 
was a rather strange errand (I would 
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have to explain that I had once 
lived here and would like to see the 
premises again), I waited several 
minutes and knocked again. No an- 
swer. I knocked a third time. A 
man appeared from a nearby door 
and said, “Nobody in. The sixteen 
tenants of this sector have been 
evicted. Here everything is rotted.” 
On the ground floor I found the 
door to an apartment open. The 
inner walls, the floors, and ceilings 
had been ripped out. The entire 
apartment was being rebuilt—and 
the house only twenty years old. 

Two years ago the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow took over a new 
building for offices and employees’ 
residences. Already many __ inside 
walls are cracked. The roof leaks, 
and rainwater has made abstract 
paintings on ninth-floor ceilings. 
The structure looks as though it had 
been in use at least a decade. 

Why ten-story apartment blocks 
when, at least in Soviet conditions, 
they are more expensive and diffi- 
cult to build, service, and repair? 
Because they are designed to make 
an impression, to divert attention 
from the abounding hovels. 


Run Fast to Stand Still 


The bulk of Moscow’s population 
lives in pre-1917 dwellings that have 
been getting abnormally heavy wear 
because many private apartments 
originally occupied by a single fam- 
ily are now communal apartments 


occupied by four, five, or six fami- 
lies. A much smaller percentage of 
Muscovites inhabit homes built by 
the Soviet régime before the Second 
World War; some of these are still 
good, others resemble slums. Since 
1945, the Soviets have modernized 


construction methods (the metal- 
pipe scaffolding and huge lifting 
cranes I saw in 1956 were unknown 
before 1938) and put up a large 
number of big houses along the 
quays, in the outskirts, and in the 
center of town. I was a guest in sev- 
eral that made an excellent impres- 
sion. My hosts, who belong to the 
new upper class, had apartments of 
four to five rooms with modern con- 
veniences. But half a million would 
seem a gross overestimate of the 
number of privileged persons in 
these new quarters. The remainder 
of Moscow’s seven million inhabi- 
tants are miserably or inadequately 
housed. 

Discussing the housing problem 
an ambassador said, ““Moscow would 
have to run very fast to stand still.” 
It is doubtful whether new con- 
struction provides space for the 
natural increase in population and 
migration into the capital. 

Crowded homes affect family re- 
lations, sex, studies, everything. It 
frequently happens that a divorced 
Soviet couple must continue to live 
in the same room, and sometimes a 
third person, the new spouse, joins 
them because no alternative living 
space is available. In the central 
Moscow post office on Gorki Avenue 
and in the branch post office on 
Kirov Street hundreds of persons 
are seated at large tables during any 
hour of the day or evening writing 
letters; presumably they have more 
privacy and quiet there than at 
home. 

Given the industrial development 
of the Soviet Union after 1928, ur- 
ban overcrowding was unavoidable. 
The early growth of capitalism in 
Europe and America produced simi- 
lar effects. But much suffering could 
have been prevented had the Com- 
munists been as interested in the 
comfort of the individual as in the 
might of the state. 


Trouble, Trouble Everywhere 


Nor is the housing shortage confined 
to Moscow. In the town of Frunze, 
only nineteen per cent of the 1955 
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plan for house construction was ful- 
filled. An article in Jzvestia of Sep- 
tember 1, 1956, datelined Stalin- 
grad and signed by two writers, 
described conditions in several small 
towns nearby. “Who is at fault?” it 
asked. “Naturally, the local officials. 
They dream of big Palaces of Soviets 
and stadiums—and don’t want to re- 
pair the club for homeless waifs or 
the public bath house . . .” 

Another article in /zvestia bearing 
the title “Why It Is Uncomfortable 
to Live in a New House” began: 
“Kharkov, 19 Danilevsky Street: A 
person crosses the street and enters 
the new, beautiful eight-story house. 
The elevator is again not working. 
He has to walk up to the sixth floor, 
dangerously supporting himself on 
the shaky banisters.” The occupant 
of the apartment had to use a 
hammer to turn the key and open 
the door for his guest. Inside, plaster 
fell from the ceiling. “There is no 
water. It rarely reaches the top 
floors.” Accordingly, a meeting of 
the residents and builders was sum- 
moned. “It reveals,” wrote the /z- 
vestia reporter, “the results of the 
absence of technical and architectur- 
al supervision of the building proc- 
ess, haste, lack of co-ordination 
between the contractor and the sub- 
contractors, bad construction mate- 
rials, and also an irresponsible atti- 
tude toward approving the finished 
house. Striving to speed up approval 
of the house for some kind of holi- 
day, the commission of approval and 
the architectural construction in- 
spectors often reconcile themselves 
to big imperfections. True, they ex- 
tract a pledge from the builders to 
remove these imperfections by a 
definite date. But such pledges, as a 
rule, remain a dead letter.” 

Speeding up the opening of a 
building “for some kind of holi- 
day”—usually November 7 or May | 
—is the Soviet way: “On the anni- 
versary of the Great 1917 Revolu- 
tion, 100 new apartment houses 
were completed in Kiev.” Over the 
years, the newspapers have com- 
plained about this practice thou- 
sands of times. But some inner dis- 
trust forces the Soviet system again 
and again to boast about unfinished 
achievements. 

The occupants of 27 Stalin Ave- 
nue in Kharkov held a similar 
meeting, according to the [zvestia 
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reporter, and protested that the 
walls of their new house were too 
hollow to allow the hanging of a 
picture or a clock. “There’s no 
point in converting a living room 
into a museum,” the contractor re- 
plied. 

“The plumbers,” the article con- 
tinued, “destroy the work of the 
carpenters; the electricians ruin the 
work of the plasterers.’”” One cause 
of the trouble, said the correspond- 
ent, is the system of extra compensa- 
tion to the building workers for 
economizing in the use of materials. 
So, he declared, cement “is mixed 

with more sand. Economy is 
certainly necessary, but not to the 
detriment of quality.” 

In the Moscow Literary Gazette 
of August 25, 1956, a writer reported 
from the Donetz coal basin that one 
mine manager complained: “We are 
not fulfilling the plan because we 
haven’t enough people; housing is 
difficult.” A second manager told the 
correspondent that “We have no 
place to house people . . .” A third: 
“The miners are leaving. I cannot 
provide even a married man with 
a room.” But the Gazette reporter 
learned that many new homes had 
been erected for miners. What had 
happened? When residents arrived 
from the neighboring town of Stal- 
ino armed with “orders” from the 
highest authorities for rooms in the 
new dwellings, the mine manage- 
ment argued that they should have 
remained in their former homes. 

“Ah, yes,” they replied, “we 











would have stayed where we were, 
but then the flowers. . .” 

“What flowers?” the mine mana- 
gers asked. 

“Well, the flowers in the square 
in front of the district party head- 
quarters.” 





“But there was no such square.” 
“There wasn’t. Now there is.” 


Private Enterprise 


The Kremlin now realizes that it 
must tackle the urban housing prob- 
lem or risk serious political reper- 
cussions. The February, 1957, session 
of the Supreme Soviet devoted more 
than the usual time to this acute 
situation. “Our severest problem is 
that of housing,” Deputy Avkhimo- 
vich of Byelorussia told the Su- 
preme Soviet, according to /zvestia 
of February 8. Many other Deputies 
said the same thing in similar words. 
Kremlin officials promised more 
money for the construction of new 
dwellings. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the latest Soviet approach to 
housing is the encouragement that 
Stalin’s heirs are giving to home 
building by private persons or by 
newly formed workers’ housing co- 
operatives. Unable to cope with the 
deficiency themselves, they are rely- 
ing on private enterprise. “In 1957,” 
Finance Minister Zverev announced 
to the Supreme Soviet in February, 
“the central government will lend 
workers and employees 1.8 billion 
rubles for individual housing con- 
struction.” On the same occasion, 
Chairman Pervukhin of the State 
Planning Commission said, “The in- 
itiative of the Gorki Automobile 
Workers in building housing them- 
selves is of great importance in ex- 
panding housing construction . . .” 

An article by A. Ladinsky, an 
architectural engineer, in Jzvestia of 
December 12, 1956, revealed that in 
1955 private home construction “‘ac- 
counted for forty-four per cent of the 
total amount of new urban hous- 
ing.” In the future the percentage 
is sure to rise. “There are people,” 
Ladinsky wrote, “who feel that al- 
lotting a working person a plot for 
a house and garden is a violation of 
the principles of Communism. This 
reasoning,” he assured his readers, 
“does not stand up to close scrutiny. 
In our society a house is just as much 
an object of personal consumption 
as a suit of clothes, say, or a bicycle 
or an automobile.” 


Adobe, Wood Chips 


The expedient of private housing 
has a number of signal virtues. All 
Soviet cities suffer from a shortage 
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of labor. Private housing taps a new 
source—the individual’s after-job 
and Sunday labor. It also taps his 
pocketbook. “Experience shows,” ob- 
served Ladinsky, “that the proper 
organization of housing co-operatives 
enables us to enlist the workers’ 
sizable personal savings in home con- 
struction (in addition to state alloca- 
tions). ....” 

The shortage of building mate- 
rials, however, has dogged govern- 
ment construction projects for many 
years and is more grievous now than 
ever. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
the private citizen will be able to 
obtain the bricks, cement, and roof- 
ing to build a modern home, much 
less bathtubs, metal pipe, and elec- 
trical equipment. In their absence, 
Ladinsky suggested that “such local 
materials as reed panels, adobe, 
earth-and-cement mixtures, wood 
chips, and many others must be em- 
ployed everywhere in the construc- 
tion of buildings of only a few 
stories.” Since the average Russian 
factory hand rarely knows how to 
put up a city dwelling, the probabil- 
ity is that the new private homes 
will be log cabins on the outskirts 
of smaller cities (hardly Moscow or 
Leningrad, for instance) . 


re rE and individual enterprise, 
therefore, welcome though they 
be, cannot solve the Soviet housing 
problem. What would be required 
is either private professional build- 
ing contractors—in other words, capi- 
talism—which the Kremlin can hard- 
ly concede, or a diversion of Soviet 
resources from heavy industry for 
armaments and new plant to light 
industry that can meet urgent hu- 
man needs. 

This issue of heavy industry vs. 
consumer industries has been re- 
solved, during the past thirty years, 
in favor of state power rather than 
personal happiness. The makeshift 
of private home building hardly sug- 
gests that the Kremlin has under- 
gone basic psychological or ideologi- 
cal change. But the leaders are aware 
of the problem, and continuing pres- 
sures for a better life will not let 
them forget it. In the long run, it is 
inevitable that if people do not re- 
ceive appreciable satisfaction there 
will be mounting popular discon- 
tent and, reflecting it, a widening 
split among policymakers. 
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At HOME & ABROAD 


Hollywood: 


Fade Out, Fade In 


DORE SCHARY 


Mc HAs been written, much has 
still to be written, concerning 
the current crisis in Hollywood. Re- 
cently this magazine carried three 
accounts of some of the difficulties 
by Robert Ardrey. I agree with many 
of Mr. Ardrey’s observations, but I 
can and do quarrel with his conclu- 
sion that “Hollywood, the Peck’s 
Bad Boy which so kindled the imagi- 
nations of the world’s multitudes 
back in the 1920’s .. . should never 
have reformed”—never turned away 





from what Mr. Ardrey elsewhere 
calls “good, old-fashioned _ free- 
wheeling wickedness.” He has not 
convinced me that “the withering 
away of the Hollywood legend .. . 
has destroyed in adults . . . the com- 
pulsion to go to the movies.” 

To the skeptic who believes that 
my opinions may be of doubtful 
value because I am no longer head 
of M-G-M (euphemism for having 
been discharged), I should like to 
post for the record that my years at 
M-G-M as executive producer re- 
turned a tidy profit to the company. 
When asked to leave, I was told that 
the reasons for my separation from 
the company as head of production 
had to do with my being an egg- 
head. When I asked for a more ex- 
plicit definition I was told that I 
made too many speeches and wrote 
too many articles, and that my par- 
ticipation in the 1956 Presidential 
campaign on behalf of the Demo- 
crats had made for irritation and 


enmity. These derelictions were care- 
fully documented in a single anony- 
mous letter received by the com- 
pany, which was shown to me. It 
was explained that while the profits 
of pictures made under my steward- 
ship had been reasonable, the com- 
pany would be more at ease if I 
were to relinquish my active post 
and assume an advisory office for 
some years. 

Therefore, as an egghead and an 
experienced though exiled produc- 
tion executive, I should like to set 
down something of what I feel is 
happening and may happen. 


The Good Old Days 


The years that Mr. Ardrey wishes the 
motion-picture business would re- 
vert to produced, I firmly believe, 
fewer creative giants and fewer dis- 
tinguished films than we have been 
seeing in recent years. To use Mr. 
Ardrey’s appellation for the indus- 
try, “Peck’s Bad Boy” has not re- 
formed; he has grown up. As a 
matter of fact, now that his ado 
lescence is behind him, he is far 
more capable of handling complex 
adult subjects. 

In my opinion, the best pictures 
made in the last decade will wea: 
better than the best pictures made 
in the antiquity of the 1920's. “The 
Best Years of Our Lives,” “From 
Here to Eternity,” “An American in 
Paris,” and “Sunset Boulevard” are 
just a few of the many recent 
classics I could list. One of the best 
films in what I would call Holly- 
wood’s maturity was David O. Selz- 
nick’s “Gone With the Wind,” 
which was produced in 1939 and 
has turned out to be the top money- 
maker of all time. Although the 
reaction was delayed by the Second 
World War, “Gone With the Wind” 
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ushered in the era of the big mod- 
ern film, and every important pic- 
ture since borrows something of its 
form and style. This prewar film, 
made by an independent producer 
and sold by a major releasing com- 
pany, in many ways foreshadowed 
the revolt going on in Hollywood 
today. Even the recently developed 
“»articipation deal” has _ been 
brought up retroactively: Clark 
Gable is still complaining about not 
having been given a percentage of 
tie profits of GWTW. 


~ MOVIE industry has _ been 
forced into its present produc- 
tion format by economic necessity. 
In earlier days movies were the 
cheapest and most accessible diver- 
sion. A public limited in its leisure 
time flocked to any and all of the 
new “flickers.” The price was right 
and the competition nil. But as our 
society bargained for and got more 
leisure time, the competition in- 
creased. Sports and hobbies former- 
ly the domain of the leisure class 
came within the reach of anybody 
with a car and a few extra dollars. 
And it seemed that “anybody” was 
everybody. 

This trend was visible in the 
1930’s but it was obscured by the 
boom of the war years, which 
knocked off some of the competition 
that couldn’t cope with shortages of 
time (longer working hours, the 
swing shift), material (no building 
of courses, courts, and alleys), and 
opportunity for travel (gas ration- 
ing). So the movies boomed and 
there was a return to the casual pic- 
turemaking of the lush, comfortable 
days when block booking guaran- 
teed financial success for just about 
any picture and when the great stu- 
dio empires controlled not only pro- 
duction but also distribution and 
exhibition. Big pictures made big 
grosses, fair pictures did well, even 
bad pictures returned a profit. 

The boom rolled on even without 
many of Hollywood’s most promi- 
nent creative talents who had gone 
to war—men like William Wyler, 
John Ford, George Stevens, John 
Huston, Frank Capra, Garson 
Kanin, Robert Riskin, Anatole Lit- 
vak, and a host of others on the 
threshold whose careers were held 
back by the years spent in service: 
Stanley Kramer, for example. The 
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talents and time of these people 
were denied to the industry, but the 
truth is that they were not even 
missed: All studios were doing just 
dandy. Of course, some new oaks 
were growing during the boom days 
—Fred Zinnemann, Joe Mankiewicz, 
and Billy Wilder. And to be sure, 
the product during most of this pe- 
riod was being turned out by excel- 
lent old hands such as King Vidor, 
William Wellman, Charles Vidor, 
Victor Fleming, Michael Curtiz, Leo 
McCarey, Mervyn LeRoy, and Hen- 
ry King. But it must be said that, 
with some notable exceptions, even 
these skilled talents reflected the 
careless mood of picturemaking dur- 
ing the war years. 


All This and TV Too! 


But with the end of the war, hunger 
for movies, any movies, diminished 
somewhat and people returned to 
some of their other diversions—at an 





accelerated pace. Looming up on 
the horizon was the awesome threat 
of television, but the picture com- 
panies refused to recognize it. They 
seemed to have a feeling that if 
they turned their backs it would go 
away. David Sarnoff of NBC once 
told me that in those early years 
he pleaded with Nicholas Schenck, 
then president of Loew’s, Incorpor- 
ated, to enter into some program 
of amalgamation for their mutual 
benefit, but Mr. Schenck turned 
him down, convinced that the battle 
could be won on the open plain of 
competitive war. This was not a 
unique attitude. Most of us felt 
much the same way. The first man 
I know in the entertainment busi- 


~ 


ness who assayed the situation prop- 
erly was Lew Wasserman, president 
of Music Corporation of America, 
the mammoth theatrical agency. He 
argued for some understanding of 
the enormous potential of television, 
while pointing out that top pictures 
properly marketed would earn more 
than ever before. Time proved him 
right, but he wasn’t running a pic- 
ture company. 

Some of us adopted and developed 
part of Mr. Wasserman’s theory. 
Rather than compete with television 
on its terms, we began to challenge 
television to compete with us. At 
M-G-M we went in for the big pic- 
ture—we gambled for the jack pot. 
Sometimes we lost, as with “Plym- 
outh Adventure, “The Prodigal,” 
“Jupiter's Darling,” “That Forsyte 
Woman.” More often we won, as 
with “Ivanhoe,” “Scaramouche,” 
“Battleground,” “An American in 
Paris,” “Seven Brides for Seven 


Brothers,” “Executive Suite,” “King 


Solomon’s Mines,” ‘“Mogambo,” 
“The Great Caruso,” “Show Boat,” 
“The Bad and the Beautiful,” “An- 
nie Get Your Gun,” “I'll Cry To- 
morrow,” “The Blackboard Jungle.” 
These successes made the policy a 
sound one—sound enough to accom- 
modate the failures of “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” “The Magnifi- 
cent Yankee,” and “Intruder in the 
Dust”—good pictures, but lacking in 
popular appeal. 


| gtaemrene ip these pictures, 
good and bad, successes and fail- 
ures, all represented gambles, and so 
it wasn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to get them on the schedule. 
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While a studio is governed primarily 
by the executive in charge of pro- 
duction, he himself has to act as a 


sort of salesman to the New York 
executives on behalf of his _pro- 
ducers, and sometimes himself. It is 
he who must argue with the presi- 
dent and the board. In the main, he 
takes responsibility for failure, which 
is just—but he seldom gets credit for 
success, which perhaps is also just, 
since the final product represents 
the efforts of many people. 

My own job as a salesman wasn’t 
always easy. The proposal to make 
“Ivanhoe” drew a generally nega- 
tive response because of the fear 
that the representation of the char- 
acter Isaac of York would offend 
many Jews. When the subject ol 
“Battleground” came up, many felt 
that the public wouldn’t go for a war 
picture. “King Solomon’s Mines” 
had gone begging for years. “Execu- 
tive Suite,” which dramatized big- 
business tensions, seemed headed for 
disaster because pictures on this 
theme had been failures in the past. 
“Intruder in the Dust” did fail for 
the reasons some people predicted: 
Che dignified Negro’s incorruptibil- 
ity was viewed by many as arrogance. 
“The Red Badge of Courage” was 
given the old college try by every- 
one concerned, but audiences were 
spectacularly indifferent. 

There was pressure from within 
and from without the industry to 
dissuade us from making “Black- 
board Jungle.” We hung on, con- 
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vinced that the picture would serve 
to alert agencies and school boards. 
The picture was made for a little 
over a million dollars and, accord- 
ing to the last figures I saw, had 
grossed more than eight and a half 
millions. More important, the _pic- 
ture produced a controversy that 
brought some changes in schools. 

After “Plymouth Adventure” I 
recalled the lugubrious statement 
attributed to Max Gordon, the 
theatrical producer: “I’m never 
gonna produce a play where any- 
body writes with a quill.” While 
the original Mayflower reached port, 
“Plymouth Adventure” was the most 
costly error with which I’ve ever 
been connected. Too late I recalled 
Darryl Zanuck’s marine catastrophe 
with “Noah’s Ark.” 


Rise of the Independents 


Other studios—Twentieth Century- 
Fox, Paramount, and Warner Broth- 
ers—were roving the same oceans 
seeking their catch with big pictures 
and a lesser number of “program” 
pictures. Universal-International was 
fishing different waters and doing 
fine, considering their bait; they of- 
fered less expensive films geared to 
a smaller market. 

With such a policy, however, at 
the larger studios, the long lists of 
people under contract simply had 
to be pruned. Searching for a public 
that had become discriminating and 
cautious, we could no longer afford 
the luxury we enjoyed during the 


war years—using a hundred writers, 
thirty-four producers, and twenty- 
eight directors to make twenty or 
twenty-two films a year, rather than 
the forty or fifty pictures that had 
been the program before the war. 
The housecleaning began. 

But more than housecleaning was 
required to solve Hollywood's eco- 
nomic problems. The high-salaried 
talents who had come back from the 
war, and others who were looking 
around and sizing up their situation 
after the war boom, began to suspect 
that making movies for a straight 
salary wasn’t a terribly profitable 
business any more since income taxes 
remained high. And so the tax 
structure was responsible for the 
“participation deal,” by which so- 
called “independents” converted the 
money they used to take in as sal- 
aries (taxable at rates of up to 
ninety-one per cent) into capital 
gains (taxable at no more than 
twenty-five per cent) or corporation 
taxes (at fifty-two per cent). 


_— worp “independent” should 
be clarified. Most of the new in- 
dependents, going from capital gain 
to capital gain, are just as depend- 
ent on the facilities of the big studios 
as the independents of the Texas 
oil fields are on pipelines of Stand- 
ard Oil. The true independents are 
Samuel Goldwyn, David O. Selznick, 
and Hal Wallis, who have built up 
organizations over a period of time 
that function as a_unit—neither 
pledged to nor tightly affiliated with 
any studio. They are free to roam 
and pick their distributors not only 
on the basis of what they as pro- 
ducers have to offer, but also on 
what the distributor has to offei 
them in the way of stars, equipment, 
releasing terms, and other facilities. 

The newest and strongest inde- 
pendent organization is the Hecht- 
Hill-Lancaster group, which made 
“Marty.” Its only danger (beyond 
the normal risks of show. business) 
is that it may be expanding to the 
extent that it has to take on ven- 
tures simply to keep the overhead 
from eating up the whole company. 
In other words, this “independent” 
may turn into a major studio, with 
all the problems that drove people 
in the major studios to become in- 
dependents. Stanley Kramer, who 
got off to a good start as an “inde- 
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pendent,” got bogged down in all 
the complications of a big studio, 
but he is apparently on the high 
road again with “The Pride and the 
Passion” following on the heels of 
“Not as a Stranger.” The two new 
“independents” mentioned above 
are very much in the tradition of 
quality set by Goldwyn, Selznick, 
and Wallis. Others labor in vine- 
yards not nearly as expansive or 
expensive. In the words of the bur- 
lesque joke, “Many go lorth—most 
come in fifth.” 

The majority of the big stars and 
directors and some producers are 
hardly independent. To avoid the 
tux squeeze on big salaries, they get 
percentages of profit as capital gains 
from the pictures they make. But 
they are in the main nurtured, fi- 
nanced, and serviced by their studio 
affiliation. Some actors receive a 
percentage of a picture’s gross profit 
—five to ten per cent. Others take 
part of net profit—from fifteen per 
cent to as high as the seventy-five 
per cent demanded and, I under- 
stand, received by Marilyn Monroe 
and Marlon Brando. Their talents 
make them independent in that 
they can demand a lot, sometimes 
too much, but they are not inde- 
pendent in the sense of a Goldwyn 
or a Selznick. 

Producers operating at a_ large 
studio for a net profit of twenty-five 
to filty per cent are subjected to 
high overhead, organizational costs, 
higher distribution fees, and certain 
controls of story material and cast 
that keep them far from the status 
of true independence. But they also 
have the advantages of being able to 
call on a studio’s manpower in all 
departments and on other resources 
that would be hard to duplicate. 
Many “independent” producers have 
also discovered that it is both safer 
and more profitable to pay a higher 
percentage to a good distributor. At 
some point, however, the values can 
diminish and the profits dwindle. 

In any event, the demand for 
“participation deals” grew after the 
war years as it became increasingly 
difficult to pay top stars the kind of 
salaries that made sense to them 
or to the studio. Everybody wanted 
in. After James Stewart scored ten- 
strike after ten-strike, Tyrone Pow- 
er, William Holden, Gregory Peck, 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, John 
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Wayne, and a host of others hit the 
trail for their gold claims. Some 
studios moved fast to get into line: 
Half of one hundred per cent profit 
is better than none, alter all, and 
remember the  distribution—that 
comes out of gross receipts before 
any profit sharing begins. Other 
studios played the reluctant giant 
and M-G-M was the last on the stag 
line. A lot of dances had been 
booked by then. 

But the pattern was taking shape. 
r'V was drawing more and more of 
the customers away from the clap- 
trap and mediocre films, just as the 
talkies had weaned audiences away 
from the melodramas and penny 
dreadfuls of the theater of the 
1920’s. But the big movies were big 
hits. Four- and _ five-million-dollar 
domestic grosses were commonplace, 
just as the biggest hits in the theater 
came aiter the talkies. With the ex- 
ception of “Abie’s Irish Rose,” the 
legitimate theater had never en- 
joyed such financial successes as 
“Oklahoma!,” ‘Tobacco’ Road,” 
“Life with Father,” “Born Yester- 


day,” and “South Pacific.” Similarly, 
with the exception of “Gone With 





the Wind,” the movie industry had 
never struck it so rich in pre-TV 
days as it did with pictures like 
“Quo Vadis,” “The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
“From Here to Eternity,” and “The 
Robe.” Costs were up, to be sure, 
but so were prices at the box office. 
The profits on a hit were extraor- 
dinary. 


Panic and the Fast Buck 


Although the number of pictures 
made each year was decreasing, the 
number of people in bargaining 
positions for a chunk of the profits 
lor their labors was increasing. It 
was clear that a studio geared for 
a full profit on a full program 
couldn't survive on the basis of half 
a program for half of the profit. 


Something had to give. The studios 
gave. And they are still giving. 

Television was eating up material 
in mouthfuls and was looking hun- 
grily at the vaults of the Hollywood 
studios where rested thousands of 
old films made before 1948. The 
TV people were willing to pay good 
money, the studios were panicky 
over the changing economy, so the 
sale was made. But in my opinion, 
the outright sale and subsequent 
loss of control and rights to old 
films was a shortsighted policy for 
all concerned. Television shows, live 
ones included, are clobbered by 
films exhibited free of charge on TV 
screens; and new films showing in 
theaters, unless they are the best, 
are further bloodied by the same 
showings. The film sales to TV may 
have put a fast buck in the pocket, 
but who can calculate how much 
has been lost from the sock? 

The soundest policy, I believe, 
would have been to lease pictures 
for individual or periodic showings 
instead of swamping the market. A 
single M-G-M picture, “The Wizard 
of Oz,” will gross a million dollars 
in four showings over four years. 
That company has thirty such pic- 
tures on which similar deals might 
have been arranged, pictures like 
“Boom Town,” “Boys Town,” “Test 
Pilot,” “A Guy Named Joe,” “San 
Francisco,” and “Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” If M-G-M had insisted on 
the careful handling of fifty top pic- 
tures instead of permitting the 
grab-bag sale of seven hundred in- 
ferior and outdated films, the audi- 
ence for movie-theater exhibition 
might be kept more intact. 


B" THE motion-picture industry 
will survive this error, Its fu- 
ture can be bright, and the gloomy 
columnists balefully viewing the de- 
mise of the industry will be quick 
to record the change of heartbeat. 
Emotions and opinions are as mer- 
curial in Hollywood as the rapidly 
shifting scene of the business itself. 
CinemaScope is supposed to have 
saved the industry one day and dis- 
torted it to the point of extinction 
the next. Spyros Skouras pleads not 
to make _ black-and-white Cinema- 
Scope in July, but goes into full 
gallop with such a program in De- 
cember. 

The really important change in 
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Hollywood is that the creative peo- 
ple have the hammer hold today. 
They will keep it, if they don’t get 
fat and spoiled. The men who fash- 
ioned the industry in the image of 
their times and tried to keep it that 
way after their times are moving 
out to pasture—and to oil wells. 
New executive talent attuned to the 
present is taking over—and that’s all 
to the good. 

Of course the pendulum will 
swing wide; there will be disasters 
and many talents will fall by the 
wayside. The road to capital gains 
will be strewn with battered souls 
searching thirstily for a cup of profit. 

The most successful studio opera- 
tions will include full-hearted co- 
operation with disciplined top tal- 
ents who will garner the fattest 
rewards. It will also include staff 
writers and producers who should 
be tested and then given wings. The 
industry cannot endure with only 
the giants who are roaming the 
sound stages today. It must develop 
and train new people, hoping to 
come up with talents like Robert 
Wise, Mark Robson, Richard Brooks, 
Norman Panama, Mel Frank, Nich- 
olas Ray, Delbert and Daniel Mann. 

It would also benefit the industry 
to have William Wyler or George 
Stevens or any of the others make 
a “little” picture with some of the 
passion and daring of their early 
careers. They ought to continue ex- 
perimenting. Pictures—good pictures 
—can still be made for $400,000 ex- 
posing sixty thousand feet of film 
for a finished product that will run 
ninety-five hundred. It’s too easy for 
Stevens to make “Giant” with five 
million dollars and perhaps five hun- 
dred thousand exposed feet of film. 
It has to be good. It ought to be 
good. Ruefully, one may add, it had 
better be good. 


The Last of the Maharajahs 


The old order changeth. Zanuck was 
really the last of the maharajahs. 
He was the last to build a big studio 
plant complete with private swim- 
ming pool, steam rooms, and accom- 
modations for private masseurs and 
barbers. He was the last to have 
control of a big list of salaried stars 
under optimum conditions. He lived 
hard and fast, occupying his spare 
time in gambling, polo, cigar smok- 
ing, and hunting—flying his way 
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through a brilliant career in which 
he produced such pictures as “I Am 
a Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” 
“Public Enemy,” “How Green Was 
My Valley,” “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,” “Pinky,” and his beloved and 
maligned ‘‘Wilson.” 

But those days are gone with the 
wind that blew in the era of TV. 
By and large, the sobering problems 
have brought more maturity to the 
industry—and with it, I believe, bet- 
ter pictures. No longer will a writer 
sit ten weeks waiting for a confer- 
ence and then be told another writer 
has already finished the assignment. 
No longer will temporary suspen- 
sions from the payroll harass a star 
—the government gets most of the 
salary anyway. The terrible tempers 
of L. B. Mayer or Harry Warner can 
no longer intimidate anyone. The 
big stick turns out to be made of 





light and breakable balsam. Yes, 
Zanuck was the last one to grow in 
posh times. Those of us who fol- 
lowed—Don Hartman, Jerry Wald, 
Buddy Adler, and myself—had it 
good, but ours was nothing like the 
era of L. B. Mayer, Irving Thalberg, 
B. P. Schulberg, Hal Wallis (when 
he was running Warner Brothers) , 
and Zanuck. Some of us deliberately 
made changes and may be viewed as 
traitors to our class. 

The methods have changed _be- 
cause people have changed and 
because the world has changed. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Ardrey argues, some of 
the fun did leave the business. Cer- 
tainly there has been less inclination 
to put up with the derelictions and 
childish behavior of some stars. In 
place of that there is a deeper con- 
cern for the industry’s future. And 
there have been some other changes. 
The writer has been gaining more 
control over his work. He has more 


to say and more to gain. This is true 
of the writer unhyphenated (that is, 
neither writer-producer nor writer- 
director, but just writer)—talents 
such as Albert Hackett and Frances 
Goodrich, Millard Kaufman, Isobel 


Lennart, Helen Deutsch, Pacdy 
Chayefsky, Gore Vidal, Dudley 
Nichols, Sonya Levien, and John 
Lee Manin. And it is certainly true 
of the hyphenated writer, many ol 
whom have already been mentioned. 
Others should be: Charles Brackett, 
Philip Dunne, Charles Schnee, Nun- 
nally Johnson, and Ernest Lehman. 


f gpeene is plenty of room lett lor 
reform in Hollywood, and _ the 
relormation may be dawning. There 
is a growing awareness of personal 
and individual needs of industry 
craftsmen. There is less brash and 
brassy treatment of the worker and 
fewer peremptory demands from the 
employer. This is not a quixotic 
change. It has been achieved by 
bludgeoning and patient insistence 
from guilds and unions. 

More has to be done. Some ol 
that old-time religion called show- 
manship has to be brought into the 
arena, as Mike Todd has done so 
brilliantly with his “Around the 
World in 80 Days.” There have 
been feckless habits of work that 
will have to be abandoned. Enthu- 
siasm and energy have to be substi 
tuted for ennui and_ negativism. 
The “independents,” fresh and sass) 
with the successes of “Moulin 
Rouge,” “The African Queen,” “On 
the Waterfront,” “Not as a Stran- 
ger,” “Marty,” and so many others, 
are finding that the atmosphere of a 
big studio stultifies in many ways— 
owing in large measure to the cynical 
and apprehensive attitudes of many 
of the top executives who live in a 
perpetual state of panic as they 
speak of wild-eyed stockholders and 
boards of directors. 

Another area of improvement to 
be examined is the equipment on 
sound stages, which is archaic. Our 
stages look much as they looked 
twenty-five years ago. They should 
be refurbished and re-equipped with 
new electronic devices that would 
save time and increase efficient oper: 
ation. In this field, departmental 
conservatism has held back progress. 

Beyond the work of a few individ- 
uals and some encouragement from 
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the Screen Producers’ Guild, little 
has been done to provide a techni- 
cal and creative proving ground for 
new talents. An industry school, 
perhaps in conjunction with the lo- 
cal universities, could help to pro- 
vide future manpower. 

Ancient methods of selling and 
releasing should be overhauled. Dis- 
tribution offices of companies could 
be combined and thus save large 
sums in operational costs. The ex- 
hibitors might also add to the im- 
provement of business by cleaning 
up some of their theaters, by closing 
decrepit ones and building new 
ones. 


The Bewildered Giant 


Louis Brandeis once said: “In the 
field of modern business, so rich in 
opportunity for the exercise of man’s 
finest and most varied mental facul- 
ties and moral qualities, mere 
money-making cannot be regarded 
as the legitimate end—since with the 
conduct of business human happi- 
ness or misery is inextricably inter- 
woven.” 

“Human happiness” is a standard 
worth raising, a goal worth achiev- 
ing in any business. Most certainly 
it applies to the motion-picture in- 
dustry, which is indeed “inextrica- 
bly interwoven” with the lives of 
the hundreds of millions it serves. 

Hollywood is laden with compe- 
tent_ and hard-working talents. Its 
resources have always been greater 
than it has realized—which explains 
why, in a crisis, it has always be- 
haved rather like a bewildered, 
muscle-bound giant. 

If Hollywood can overcome some 
of the oppressive burdens left by the 
management of the past while re- 
taining the features that helped to 
build and sustain it, the motion-pic- 
ture industry’s future is surely no 
darker than the future of that other 
“fabulous invalid,” the New York 
theater. 
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The Powerhouse 


Of German Defense 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


sien FIRST TIME | caught sight of 
Franz-Josef Strauss, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic’s energetic 
Defense Minister, he was standing 
behind a frosted-glass panel across 
the floor of the Bundestag from the 
press gallery where I was sitting. Yet 
I had no trouble identifying the 
burly silhouette. Surrounded by his 
colleagues in an impromptu caucus, 
he was acting out a kind of lively 
shadow play. The frosting on the 
glass, filtering out everything but the 
basic data of mass and motion, lent 
to Strauss’s pantomime an extraordi- 
nary élan. From time to time his big 
fist came smashing down like a mace 
on some key argument; newcomers 
to the huddle were greeted with a 
wrestler’s lunge ending in a hand- 
clasp of genial ferocity. 

Later, when I interviewed Strauss 
at his office in the Defense Ministry, 
he seemed somewhat less volcanic, 
but still gave an impression of tre- 
mendous drive. This dynamism—a 
reflection of the energy that the vis- 
itor today feels pulsing everywhere 
in the Federal Republic—greatly im- 
presses the Minister’s numerous Ger- 
man and foreign admirers, but gives 
pause to his equally numerous critics 
and adversaries. One Opposition 
newspaper, the Social Democratic 
Vorwarts, recently accused him of 
being “power-mad.” The charge, 
whether justified or not, is under- 
standable. No German _ politician 
wields power with more unabashed 
enjoyment—or greater effectiveness. 
Few have pursued it with such 
single-minded concentration as this 
handsome, jovial-looking butcher’s 
son from Munich, who at forty-one 
is one of the brightest rising stars 
of German politics, and a_ possible 
successor to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. 

“Why is it,” asked Vorwarts, “that 
the Defense Minister rarely makes 
a speech without referring to ‘mili- 
tary weight’ and ‘power’ as instru- 
ments of German policy?” Vor- 


warts specifically charged that Strauss, 
in an off-the-cuff talk to a meeting 
of German officers and military jour- 
nalists in Baden-Wiirttemberg early 
in February, declared that the Ger- 
man and other western European 
armies would be equipped with 
atomic weapons, “whether the Amer- 
icans liked it or not.” 


Why Be Apologetic? 


At his first NATO meeting as West 
German Defense Minister in Paris 
last fall, where Strauss’s breezy shirt- 
sleeve truculence earned him the 
nickname “the Bavarian Siegfried,” 
he eventually made a favorable im- 
pression on his western colleagues. 
But initially he ruffled them with his 
emphatic assertions that he had no 
intention of providing German “foot- 
sloggers for the American atomic 
cavalry.” And according to the well- 
informed national liberal weekly Der 
Spiegel, which, with reservations, 
generally approves of Strauss, at an 
earlier Euratom meeting in Paris he 
pushed over a note to Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano, one of 
Strauss’s leading rivals for the Ade- 
nauer succession, saying, “You don’t 
always have to apologize for our be- 
ing here. We were invited, after all, 
and they'll surely remember that.” 

Many of Strauss’s informal polit- 
ical speeches have been in a similar 
vein. Last November during the 
Hungarian crisis, he caused a furor 
with a speech in the small Bavarian 
town of Hollfeld in which, accord- 
ing to Der Spiegel, he declared that 
in case of war the Soviet state 
would be wiped off the map. Later, 
as frequently happens, Herr Strauss 
said he had been misquoted. 

In its issue of February 20 Der 
Spiegel editorialized unhappily on 
some of the implications of Strauss’s 
dynamism: “Whereas Hungary was 
cut off from all help . . . the Soviet 
Zone of Germany borders on a state 
bristling with vitality in which 
Franz-Josef Strauss is Defense Min- 
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ister. . . . knowing the Germans, it 
must be said that this is where 
World War III would start.” 


A-Bombs for Europe? 


More significant than any of Herr 
Strauss’s verbal fireworks is the 
orientation he has given German 
rearmament since he took over the 
Defense Ministry from Theodor 
Blank last fall. Instead of the essen- 
tially defensive 500,000-man German 
Army based on universal military 
service that NATO plans originally 
called for, Strauss is giving the West 
an initially much smaller, highly 
professional striking force equipped 
with powerful offensive weapons, 
and with startling capabilities for 
rapid expansion. 

He makes no secret of his desire 
to equip the German NATo divisions 
he is raising with the most formida- 
ble modern arms, including guided 
missiles and tactical atomic weap- 
ons: “I think it is indispensable that 
the NATo forces of the European na- 
tions, including the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, be equipped with 
atomic weapons,” he told me during 
the hour-and-a-half talk I had with 
him recently. “We can’t go on in- 
definitely with two categories of 
NATO members: first class and tenth 
class.” 

Despite such occasional barbs, 
Strauss talked in a quiet, relaxed 
voice, in sharp contrast to his flam- 
boyant public manner. 

Though Germany is forbidden by 
the Paris agreements to produce 
atomic weapons, Strauss pointed out 
to me that there is no legal restric- 
tion on research into the production 
of such arms or even creating them 
on drawing boards. He also men- 
tioned the possibility that the Fed- 
eral Republic, in agreement with its 
partners in the six-nation Western 
European Union, might manufac- 
ture some of the elements of a 
“European” atomic bomb to be em- 
ployed or issued under controls to 
be worked out by weu. 

I asked Strauss if there was any 
foundation to reports current in 
Paris that he had agreed with French 
Defense Minister Maurice Bourgés- 
Maunoury—one of the Allied states- 
men who are not disturbed by the 
Strauss dynamism—on German par- 
ticipation in the development of a 
“European” atomic weapon. Strauss 
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replied that he thought the reports 
premature, but that the question was 
not “excluded” from the program 
of Franco-German co-operation in 
weapons research and development 
he had worked out with Bourgés- 
Maunoury during a recent visit to 
the French Saharan rocket range at 
Colomb-Béchar. 

Judging from Strauss’s explana- 
tions, this agreement, unprecedented 





in Franco-German relations, is both 
more far-reaching and more formal 
than published reports in either na- 
tion have so far indicated. It in- 
volves the setting up of a permanent 
joint weapons committee with pro- 
duction as well as research functions, 
and it has raised such basic policy 
issues that Strauss said he had con- 
sidered it advisable to obtain Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s special approval. 
It is his understanding that Bourgés- 
Maunoury obtained similar author- 
ity from the French Cabinet. On 
Strauss’s instructions, and to avoid 
any misunderstandings, General 
Adolt Heusinger, who had accom- 
panied him on the visit to Colomb- 
Béchar, formally notified all the 
NATO staffs of the new Franco-Ger- 
man bilateral venture. 

From the United States, which 
he expects to visit soon, Strauss in- 
dicated that he hopes to obtain dual- 
purpose missile rockets that can be 
fitted with either conventional or 
atomic warheads, plus instruction 
for his forces in the use of the atomic 
warheads. He assumes, however, that 
all the atomic explosives will remain 
in the custody of the special U.S. 
units assigned to the NATO forces in 
Germany. 

Since then, Adenauer has alluded 
in a press conference to the possi- 
bility of West Germany's participat- 
ing with its European partners in 
the production of nuclear weapons 


along lines similar to those envis- 
aged by Strauss. On March 20, dur- 
ing a visit to Bonn, the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad, revealed that 
he strongly supported at least pari 
of the Strauss program, and had 
recommended to NATO governments 
that all members of the Atlantic Al- 
liance should be provided with 
means for delivering atomic war- 
heads—such as dual-purpose rockets 
—and trained in the use of atomic 
weapons, which he hinted might in 
case of emergency be made available 
to them from U.S. arsenals in 
Europe. 

In explaining his philosophy in 
regard to atomic weapons, Strauss 
said he had to assume that they 
would not be outlawed in the fore- 
seeable future and therefore felt that 
NATO must have them. “I don’t be- 
lieve that any one European nation 
should be authorized to produce 
atomic weapons on a purely na- 
tional basis,” he told me with great 
earnestness, “and neither should they 
be in the sole possession of any one 
nation. Furthermore, I want to make 
it clear that in my view atomic 
weapons are the ultima ratio whose 
use is only morally justifiable in self- 
defense when a nation’s very exist- 
ence is at stake. Even as a patriotic 
German I could not condone thei1 
use to achieve the reunification of 
Germany. I know my political ad 
versaries have insinuated that this 
thought was in my mind when I 
raised the question of atomic arma- 
ment for NATO forces, but I consider 
that to harbor it would be a criminal} 
attitude.” 


The Territorial Shield 


During my talk with him, Strauss 
discussed with equal frankness an- 
other controversial project the re- 
nascent general staff had worked up 
under his leadership: the Home 
Guard or Territorial Defense units 
which he is planning as a supple- 
ment to the  seven—eventually 
twelve—mobile divisions that the 
Federal Republic is pledged to raise 
for NATO. Unlike the NATO divisions, 
which will be under the command 
of sHAPE, the proposed Territorials 
will be directly under the command 
of the Defense Ministry, and de- 
spite their unpretentious title they 
could eventually become a formida- 
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ble military force free from any NATO 
supervision or restraints. 

Initially Strauss envisages a mod- 
est auxiliary militia developing par- 
allel with the growth of the NATO 
divisions—five of which he guaran- 
tees will be completely activated by 
the end of this year. By the end 
of 1959 or thereabouts, the Terri- 
torials on active duty would total 
some forty to fifty thousand. But 
these, Strauss emphasized, would 
only be peacetime cadres. A reservoir 
of trained reservists would rapidly 
build up from which, the Minister 
indicated, substantial forces could 
be quickly mobilized in an interna- 
tional crisis. 


. ore of Strauss’s Territorial 
~ “shield” will serve a maximum 
of six months’ consecutive training— 
less in the case of the Wehrmacht 
veterans who will make up the bulk 
of the force. Reservists will be 
called up for periodic short refresher 
courses as in the Swiss system, on 
which the scheme is partly based. 
The functions of the Territorial 
forces are particularly significant. 
According to Strauss they will be 
responsible in case of war for: 

{ Defense against parachute at- 
tacks, partisan groups, saboteurs, 
etc., throughout the territory of the 
Federal Republic. 

{ Protection, maintenance, and 
operation of basic supply and com- 
munications networks. (These du- 
ties could presumably be stretched 
to include serving as quartermaster 
and signal corps of the German 
Army.) 

{ Static defense of the Federal Re- 
public’s eastern frontier. According 
to Strauss, a portion of the Terri- 
torial forces will be specially trained 
to fight tanks and will be stationed 
in a continuous anti-tank belt along 
the zonal border. They will be 
equipped with special weapons 
suited to their specialized mission, 
“but only light stuff like bazookas 
and special mines and some little 
things we are working up with the 
French.” (The French Army has re- 
cently developed experimentally 
some highly advanced anti-tank 
rockets and other weapons.) 

“The aim,” Strauss emphasized, 
“is to stop the Russians as far for- 
ward as possible. I think the kind of 
force I have in mind would give any 
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attacking armor plenty to think 
about. But it is purely defensive. It 
couldn’t be considered a threat by 
anyone. And we have no intention 
of stationing any of these special 
units on the French or Swiss bor- 
ders, or anywhere but in the east.” 

Strauss expressed the view that 
with his proposed militia units as 
backstop, the twelve mobile and 
atomic NATO divisions will have an 
extremely satisfactory ratio of com- 
bat to support personnel. This is 
something of an understatement. If 
the project is realized, the Federal 
Republic will have two sizable ar- 
mies, one purely national, the other 
under NATO control. Strauss does not 
quite put it in those terms, but he 
is keenly aware of the controversial 
aspect of his scheme. 

“There is no deception in my 
proposals,” he said, “no shadow 
army or anything like that. It is all 
perfectly aboveboard. General Nor- 
stad, General Schuyler, and everyone 
at SHAPE knows about it. So do the 
French.” 

Before Strauss can put his militia 
project into effect he has to obtain 
the approval of his partners in the 
Western European Union. But the 
London Conference, which estab- 
lished wEU, gave it power to limit all 
national armed forces, including po- 
lice forces of its members. Despite 
the revolutionary implications of 








rather austere budget he has drawn 
up for his department. It was Strauss 
who stopped work—on grounds of 
unnecessary expense—on the grandi- 
ose new “Pentabonn,” capable of 
housing twenty thousand Defense 
Ministry employees, in the Federal 
capital. And it was Strauss who took 
the decision of radically slowing up 
enrollment of military manpower 
until he could build enough bar- 
racks to house his soldiers. Such 
steps suggest not that Strauss is at 
heart an anti-militarist, but merely 
that he is above all a realist. 

To his numerous admirers his 
“realism” includes several almost 
contradictory elements. One is im- 
plied in his repeated caustic com- 
ments on U.S. foreign policy. A 
favorite among Strauss’s supporters 
is a retort which according to Der 
Spiegel he made to the State Depart- 
ment during a visit to Washington 
last year when Mr. Dulles was urg- 
ing him to support the French plan 
for Euratom: “We Germans may 
have lost the war but we haven't 
yet lost our minds.” During the same 
visit he is reported to have described 
the European Defense Community 
as “a device for recruiting a Ger- 
man suicide squad to cover the re- 
treat of the Nato forces in the event 
of a Soviet attack.” 

Above all, there is a kind of mus- 
cular neutralism evident in a series 
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Strauss’s project, which in the future 
could upset the western European 
balance of power in Germany’s 
favor, he seems confident that he 
will obtain weu approval within the 
next six months—perhaps at the 
meeting that will take place concur- 
rently with the May session of the 
NATO Council in Bonn. 


The Politics of Realism 


Though Strauss is sometimes ac- 
cused by his critics of being capti- 
vated by military glitter and display, 
there is no reflection of this in the 


of recent speeches and statements 
by him. One particularly heret- 
ical declaration—an article under 
Strauss’s signature in the official in- 
formation bulletin of Dr. Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union—sug- 
gested the possibility of a reunited 
Germany neutralized on the model 
of Austria. 

The commotion caused in the 
Federal capital by this bombshell— 
roughly equivalent to the tremors 
that would rock Washington if Sec- 
retary of State Dulles wrote a signed 
article for the New York Herald 
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Tribune recommending the recogni- 
tion of Communist China—led 
Strauss to report that he had once 
more been misquoted, and the tend- 
ency in western diplomatic circles in 
Bonn was to write the whole thing 
off as a somewhat regrettable but not 





especially significant incident of 
the forthcoming German electoral 
campaign. 


M”"* AND MORE, however, Strauss’s 

tough-minded realism is being 
recognized in Germany as a valu- 
able asset. 

“Defense Minister Franz-Josef 
Strauss is increasingly showing the 
qualities of a statesman,” declared 
the conservative Die Welt of Ham- 
burg in an editorial last February. 
“He wants to make the Federal Re- 
public a participant in internation- 
al politics and not an object of 
barter.” 

Today Strauss says he supports 
the common market as a sound ex- 
ample of European co-operation, 
and somewhat less wholeheartedly 
accepts the current watered-down 
version of Euratom. He has no de- 
sire to produce German guns ex- 
ceeding 40 mm.—possibly because he 
feels that rockets will soon replace 
conventional artillery. He declared 
to me emphatically: “Armaments 
autarchy for Germany would be 
nonsense politically, economically, 
and militarily.” 

In a February speech in Ham- 
burg, delivered hard on the heels of 
the explosion over his so-called 
“neutralist” article, the Defense 
Minister defended nato, denounced 
the Socialist Party, and insisted that 
it would be “irresponsible to scrap 
our weapons and alliances without 
being firmly convinced that Soviet 
policy had changed.” 

_ “Strauss is not a man who thinks 
in terms of rigid political systems,” 
one western diplomat explained to 
me. “I wouldn’t go so far as to 
call him an opportunist—but he’s 
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very quick to seize an opportunity.” 

My own conviction after hearing 
Strauss elaborate on the burning 
issue of reunification in our talk 
is that there is something deeper 
than politics beneath his attitude. 
He made it clear that he saw no 
immediate chance of fruitful nego- 
tiations with the Soviets for reunifi- 
cation. He appeared to take it for 
granted that Germany’s cultural and 
economic ties with the West would 
remain intact even after unification, 
and that only Germany’s military 
status “might be the subject of an 
international conference.” 

What impressed me most was his 
emphasis on the legalistic platitude, 
conceded by everyone, that after uni- 
fication Germany will have the right 
to choose neutrality if that seems 
the soundest national policy. He de- 
clined to suggest the kind of basic 
change in Soviet policy that would 
make German neutrality a_ safe 
course. It is “impossible,” he said, 
to say how Germany would decide 
on the issue of neutrality vs. NATO 
when the time for a decision came. 
Such a decision “could only be 
taken on the basis of sober political 
and military deliberations in the 
light of the situation then existing.” 


Myth and Metamorphosis 


Strauss’s flexible realism has un- 
doubtedly been largely shaped by 
the mental outlook of the genera- 
tion to which he belongs—an out- 
look strangely compounded of con- 
formism and of a certain cynical 
integrity, the result of exposure to 
the seamy side of political myths 
from that of the Master Race to 
that of democratization by military 
government. In many respects 
Strauss is a representative member 
of this younger generation. 

As a boy in Munich, Strauss at- 
tracted the attention of his teachers 
by quickness of mind and a phe- 
nomenal memory. With the encour- 
agement of his parish priest—he 
comes from a devout Catholic fam- 
ily—he obtained a series of scholar- 
ships that took him through high 
school and university, where he re- 
ceived an intensive training in 
Greek, Latin, and ancient history. By 
German standards of the day he was 
the perfect pupil—conscientious and 
incurious. He graduated with high 
marks from a Bavarian teachers’ 


college, intending to become a high- 
school teacher himself, but military 
duty prevented him from completing 
his doctoral dissertation. He does 
not, however, discourage people 
from addressing him as Herr Dok- 
tor, and likes to be described as a 
historian. 

As a student in the Nazi era, 
Strauss conformed politically as weil 
as scholastically. Membership in the 
National Socialist students’ organ- 
ization was inescapable if you 
wanted to get a diploma, and he did. 
Membership in the Motor Section 
of the students’ Storm Trooper (SA) 
unit was necessary if you wanted to 
be able to ride a motorcycle without 
owning one, and young Strauss loved 
the throbbing power and speed of 
motorcycles, as he loves rockets to- 
day. (He was also a champion bi- 
cycle racer.) 

Strauss always kept aloof from 
Nazi politics as such. When he went 
into the army in 1939 he contin- 
ued to keep out of politics but took 





his military duties very seriously. 
After service on the Western Front 
he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in February, 1942, and was 
assigned to a front-line flak unit on 
the Eastern Front—a hazardous duty 
requiring courage and good nerves. 
A little less than a year later the 
fighting was ended for him when 
both his feet froze. Upon recovery 
he was assigned as instructor in a 
training unit near his home. He is 
remembered by men who served un- 
der him as a conscientious officer 
but a tough disciplinarian. 


FTER the debacle of Germany, 

Strauss landed a job as inter- 
preter to a U.S. Civil Government 
regional officer—he speaks fluent 
English—and then with the support 
of the Occupation authorities was 
named to the local administration, 
whence he soon graduated to the 
permanent civil service. He became 
increasingly active in Bavarian polli- 
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tics and rapidly made himself a 
power in the Christian Socialist 
Union through the classic method 
ol hitching onto the coattails of 
established politicians and _ then 
switching to more influential ones as 
opportunity permitted. 

As a campaigner he was a huge 
success from the first. He has a sim- 
ple, black-and-white style of present- 
ing his arguments—even Der Spiegel 
accuses him of a tendency to “think 
in slogans”—a stentorian voice, a 
lurge repertory of earthy jokes, and 
a wonderful, rough way with heck- 
lers. As a Bundestag Deputy—he 
eventually became chairman of its 
Military Affairs Committee—Strauss, 
according to Der Spiegel and other 
reliable German sources, became one 
ol the leading spokesmen of a group 
in the government coalition that 
favored German rearmament but 
resisted leaving responsibility for 
it to the pre-First World War gener- 
ation on the ground that it would 
be too responsive to foreign influ- 
ence, 

In particular, Strauss repeatedly 
stressed the advisability of enhanc- 
ing Germany’s bargaining power by 
making the Allies take the initiative 
in promoting German rearmament. 
\s early as 1947 he had apparently 
ioreseen that the cold war would 
eventually oblige the West to re- 
cruit West Germany as an ally. At 
t:mes he also advised going slow to 
vvoid alarming Germany’s future 
“llies. In 1952, when there was some 
‘entiment in the Bundestag for try- 
ing to muscle into NATO despite 
French opposition, Strauss said in a 
parliamentary debate: “I don’t think 
we should really put our cards on 





‘le table right away; that would be 
u sure way to lose the game.” 

In the 1955 elections the personal 
political machine that Strauss, a 
\tinister without Portfolio since 


1953, had been building up in Ba- 
varia made a brilliant showing, and 
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he became the unchallenged boss 
of the Christian Socialist Union, 
the C.D.U.’s Bavarian arm. On the 
strength of this he renewed his de- 
mands for a defense post in the new 
Adenauer Cabinet. The Chancellor 
temporarily appeased him with a 
vague promise for the future. 
(Later he served briefly as the Cabi- 
net Minister responsible for ques- 
tions of atomic energy.) 


| gud immediately Strauss started 
undermining the position of the 
man whose job he coveted, Defense 
Minister Theodor Blank. Strauss’s 
unquestionably sincere dislike of the 
European army project, which he 
feared would tie West Germany’s 
hands in the military field and tend 
to rule out possibilities of diplomatic 
maneuver over reunification, fur- 
nished him some of his most effec- 
tive ammunition in his war of attri- 
tion against Blank. In public he 
usually damned epc with faint 
praise. When his party’s support of 
of Epc came under attack from the 
Opposition, he was even capable of 
defending the proposed treaty with 
considerable vigor, as he did in a 
major speech before the Bundestag 
in December, 1952. But behind com- 
mittee doors, in off-the-record talks 
with the press, and in political din- 
ners, he was more outspoken. Blank, 
he frequently charged, was just a 
recruiting agent for a new kind of 
foreign legion. 

As Strauss’s impatience to get his 
hands on the huge concentration of 
power represented by the Defense 
Ministry grew, he is said to have 
threatened Adenauer that if he was 
not given the post he would pull the 
C.S.U. out of the government coali- 
tion and form a new government in 
alliance with the Social Democrats 
and the Free Democratic Party. 
Oddly enough, it was Admiral Rad- 
ford who unwittingly put Strauss 
across the goal line. After the publi- 
cation last summer of the so-called 
Radford Plan envisaging massive 
withdrawal of U.S. forces overseas, 
Strauss exploited Adenauer’s fury 
at Washington’s failure to give him 
advance information about the plan 
and convinced the Chancellor that 
with Strauss as Defense Minister the 
perfidious Yankees would meet their 
match, if not their master. 

Since Strauss took over the Minis- 





try, however, U.S. officials who have 
to deal with him say he has been 
highly co-operative and practices a 
straightforward frankness that con- 
vinces even the most suspicious 
among them that he has nothing up 
his sleeve. 


Contrapuntal ‘Future Music’ 


In his public speeches, and even more 
in informal party caucuses or off-the- 
record press conferences, Strauss has 
repeatedly stressed several closely re- 
lated schemes. 

One of these themes—the most 
discreetly developed one—is that the 





growing isolationism of the United 
States may one day lead to the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces, and the neces- 
sity for Germany to take the vacant 
American place in Europe as the 
senior member of the western coali- 
tion. There appeared to be a reflec- 
tion of this preoccupation in the 
complacency with which Strauss re- 
marked to me: “In a strong, unified 
Europe, the physical presence of the 
United States troops might no longer 
be necessary.” 

Other themes are the need to de- 
fend German soil as far east as 
possible, and to obtain a decisive 
German voice in defense planning: 
“We shall and must prevent the for- 
mulation of any defense plans for 
Europe to which we do not agree,” 
Strauss declared in a Bundestag 
speech in July, 1952. 

In the course of my talk with him 
I remembered the interview he had 
recently granted Der Spiegel in 
which he specifically envisaged the 
possibility of limited war breaking 
out in Europe without the United 
States taking action unless it was 
directly attacked. Did he, I aske:! 
him, subscribe to the view that un 
der contemporary conditions no na 
tion can ever count fully on its allies 
to risk thermonuclear attack by 
coming to its aid unless they are 
directly attacked themselves, anc 
that therefore no nation can be con- 
sidered effectively independent un- 
less it has independent means of 
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atomic retaliation, however modest? 

“Some of my French friends have 
talked to me in this vein,” Strauss 
replied, “but I cannot bring myself 
to accept their view—which implies 
the collapse of the Atlantic Alliance 
in the hour of danger—at least not 
yet. In my view,” Strauss continued, 
“there is only one sure guaranty of 
western survival. That is the devel- 
opment of a really unified Atlantic 
Community. But that is what we 
Germans call ‘future music.’ I 
would like to believe it. But I must 
confess something: After the war—I 
suppose that is the typical reaction 
of a defeated nation—we dreamed of 
losing our national identity in a big 
evolving international community. 
But we found that the burden of the 
past cannot be shaken off so lightly. 
So now we see we have to move 
ahead millimeter by millimeter—or 
should I be optimistic and say step 


>? 


by step? 


i ees slightly disillusioned view of 
international co-operation re- 
assures some German and foreign 
observers here, who fear that the 
lofty “Europeanism” of Chancellor 
Adenauer and Foreign Minister von 
Brentano may be too good to last. 
They see West Germany with men 
like Strauss at the helm throttling 
down the rate of progress toward 
the international community of the 
future but taking care of the en- 
gines and keeping faithfully to the 
course laid down. 

Others suspect that Strauss’s talk 
about European integration or the 
Atlantic Community is merely a 
smoke screen veiling a shrewd and 
expedient nationalism. His public 
record up to now supplies arguments 
for both views. 

In the end the speed and direc- 
tion with which the Federal Repub- 
lic and its controversial Defense 
Minister move will depend in good 
measure on the clarity, steadiness, 
and maturity of western policy in 
Europe and on the continued pres- 
ence of American forces there. For 
men like Franz-Josef Strauss one of 
the essential realities in the interna- 
tional situation is the power of the 
United States. How they view the 
situation at a given moment may be 
largely determined by how they 
think that power is going to be 
used—or not used. 
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The Man from Arkansas 
Goes After Mr. Dulles 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


A SPECTER is haunting the high- 
ceilinged office from which John 
Foster Dulles conducts the affairs of 
the State Department when he is in 
Washington. It is the knowledge that 
Senator Theodore Green, the mild 
and affable Rhode Islander who 
chairs the mighty Foreign Relations 
Committee, is close to his ninetieth 
birthday and that so long as a Demo- 
cratic majority continues in power 
his inevitable successor is the Com- 
mittee’s next in line, J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, long Dulles’s 
severest critic on the Hill and today 
his most implacable foe. 

The figure on the Secretary’s wall 
has already taken on ominous shape. 
Although Fulbright is still only the 
committee’s No. 2 man, he is today 
the No. 1 man of a subcommittee 
newly appointed to investigate the 
recent conduct of American policy 
in the Middle East, with intent to 
sort out contradictory facts and ex- 
planations and discover why this 
country has met with such frustra- 
tions there. 

In mid-March, while headlines 
were being monopolized by the 
search into labor racketeering, headed 
by Fulbright’s Arkansas colleague, 
Senator John L. McClellan, the Ful- 
bright group put on the stand its 
own first witness, C. D. Jackson, a 
vice-president of Time Inc. and 
former special assistant to President 
Eisenhower. Jackson had been re- 
ported as saying in a Toronto speech 
that our government, by canceling 
last July its project of financing 
Egypt’s High Dam at Aswan, had 
deliberately provoked a crisis in the 
Middle East in order to force a show- 
down with the Soviets. Jackson’s de- 
nial did not convince Chairman 
Fulbright, who inserted into the 
record witnesses’ statements that this 
was indeed what Jackson had said. 

The subcommittee’s desire to get 
at the truth has been whetted by the 
publication of a laudatory volume 
on Dulles’s Secretaryship by John 


Robinson Beal of Time, in which 
Dulles is similarly represented as 
having canceled the Aswan Dam 
deal in order to score a “cold war” 
triumph over the Soviets—a state- 
ment that does not jibe with the 
official explanations given. “It was 
necessary to call Russia’s hand in the 
game of economic competition. .. .” 
writes Mr. Beal, echoing the disputed 
Jackson statement. “Dulles’ bet was 
based on the belief that it would 
expose the shallow character of Rus- 
sia’s foreign economic pretensions 
. . » He risked the prestige of the 
United States on those beliefs . . .” 
In other words, brinkmanship once 
again. All this gives the Fulbright 
group ammunition against Dulles 
and strengthens its chairman’s deter- 
mination to bring him to account. 


Fulbright’s Opening Shot 


The Fulbright investigation stem» 
directly from a dramatic encounter 
that took place in the crowded Sen- 
ate Caucus Room on the morning of 
January 24. That forenoon, Secre- 
tary Dulles found himself sitting in 
the witness chair for the third day 
of hearings being conducted jointly 
by the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed Middle East defense 
resolution. The Administration had 
confidently expected to have no trou- 
ble with the new Eisenhower Doc 
trine on the Hill. With Chairman 
Green smoothing its way with the 
Democrats, it was to go through as 
swiftly and easily as had the Formosa 
defense resolution of 1955, when 
Green’s predecessor, Senator Walter 
F. George, had shown himself a 
model of bipartisanship at the helm. 

Yet by this third day it had be- 
come apparent that a current of 
opposition was stirring and that even 
usually amenable Democratic Sena- 
tors were restive. Chairman Richard 
B. Russell of the Armed Services 
Committee had challenged the Ad- 
ministration’s blanket request for 
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Middle East funds and autiority as 
leaving Congress “absolutely no 
power or no prerogatives,” and he 
had visibly aroused Dulles by saying 
that the legislature was being asked 
to adopt a new program “pig-in-a- 
poke fashion.” 

But Dulles was taken completely 
by surprise when Senator Fulbright 
took up a manuscript and began 
reading from it in his measured, cul- 
tivated drawl one of the most sweep- 
ing indictments of a policy and a 
Cabinet official that have been heard 
in the Senate’s precincts in our time. 

While the accused sat red-faced 
and rigid, the heir presumptive to 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
chairmanship cited what he called 
the “dark and gloomy picture” of 
our affairs in the Middle East that 
Dulles himself had given at the hear- 
ings. From it he concluded that 
“Not since the turn of the century 
have our relations with the other 
peoples of the free world been so 
strained .. .”” Our relations with our 
closest Allies in particular had suf- 
fered “a disastrous . . . collapse.” He 
himself was not willing, he said, to 
vote the requested “blank check” to 
the Administration to “do as it 
pleases with our soldiers and with our 
money” in the Middle East, unless 
he had faith in those who were to 
exercise these powers. This faith he 
did not have. Before the Senate gave 
any vote of confidence in “the 
stewardship of Secretary Dulles” 
such as was implied in the present 
call for funds and authority, it 
should request from him a full, 
documented White Paper explain- 
ing how we had got ourselves into 
such a fix in the Middle East in the 
first place. Lacking this trust, Ful- 
bright himself had no desire to 
make a sweeping grant to “people 
who have disproved their foresight, 
their wisdom, and their effective- 
ness in the field of foreign affairs.” 


a in Dulles’s entourage later 

remarked that they had never 
seen their chief as aroused as he was 
on leaving the hearings that day. 
Not only his competence but, in 
effect, his good faith had been im- 
pugned. Emissaries of his, long in- 
clined to write off Fulbright as an 
oficious but ineffectual maverick, 
now began going about town with 
worried looks to ask possible inter- 
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inediaries, “What's eating Bill Ful- 
bright, anyway? What has he really 
got against the boss?” 

If it were just that Fulbright of 
Arkansas had become seized by some 
burning personal dislike of John 
Foster Dulles, the matter might be 
passed off as simply another un- 
happy collision of political person- 
alities. Some of these in themselves, 
of course, have led to explosive pub- 
lic results—as when the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s violent hatred 
of President Woodrow Wilson drove 
him to destroy all chances of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the League of 
Nations. But there is far more to the 





Senator Fulbright 


Fulbright opposition today than 
some private vendetta of the egg- 
head of the Ozarks against the lofty 
former senior partner of Sullivan 
& Cromwell. 

Many Senate colleagues, aware of 
Fulbright’s background as a_far- 
traveled Rhodes Scholar, instructor 
of law, and sometime university 
president, and put off by his pursuit 
of study and evident disdain for 
those who don’t do the same, have 
long looked on him as possibly a 
good philosopher but certainly no 
great shakes as a politician and 
mobilizer. Within the precincts of 
their club, they have been inclined 
to echo the evaluation put on him 
by the State Department. Yet Ful- 
bright’s rising impatience with the 









“Dulles stewardship” over recent 
months has rubbed off on many Sen- 
ators usually far less critical than 
he, and actually is now serving as a 
pole to galvanize opinion and—what 
is more—initiate action. 


The Subcommittee’s Birth 


Late last year, Fulbright came home 
from a tour of NATO capitals con- 
vinced that abroad all semblance of 
trust in Dulles had vanished. De- 
cember was also the nadir in rela- 
tions at home between the Adminis- 
tration and the Senate. Only broken 
bits of information were passing up 
to the Hill. Just before the year’s 
end, details of a bold new Presiden- 
tial program for the Middle East 
were leaked—not to Senators but to 
the press. Key legislators were hur- 
riedly summoned to the White 
House on New Year’s Day for a pub- 
licized fill-in, although no text of 
what was afoot was shown them 
until the next day. The sudden at- 
mosphere of urgency and high pres- 
sure that had been built up affronted 
several Senators—and Fulbright in 
particular. 

On the Saturday before Senate 
hearings began on the Doctrine, a 
strategy meeting of Democratic com- 
mittee members was held in Ful- 
bright’s own Room 409. It was the 
signal of commencing opposition. 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
himself, somewhat grudgingly in fa- 
vor of the Eisenhower resolution and 
anxious above all not to have his 
party appear simply as obstruction- 
ist, felt a new wind blowing. 

Ultimately, the mass of Senate 
Democrats did go down the line 
Eisenhower had requested—but not 
until they had subjected his foreign- 
policy management to thirteen days 
of harassing hearings. Fulbright him- 
self stayed away from the final vote— 
a move that prompted some to call 
him a quitter. Yet he had not really 
been routed. In the meantime his 
demand for a White Paper had been 
taken up again with Johnson’s 
blessing by the joint Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Commit- 
tees, which on January 29 presented 
the Department of State with the 
formidable request that it “provide 
a chronological statement, together 
with classified and unclassified sup- 
porting documents, telegrams, and 
the like, of all the events that have 
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contributed significantly to the pres- 
ent situation in the Middle East. 
. +.” This call for a full accounting 
was voted unanimously, all the Re- 
publican members falling into line 
when the stipulation was added that 
the submitted record go back to the 
Truman days of 1946. 

Secretary Dulles had no recourse 
but to comply. A month and a half 
passed. Finally a State Department 
delegation headed by Deputy Un- 
der Secretary Robert Murphy ap- 
peared on the Hill to meet with 
the subgroup appointed to conduct 
the investigation, consisting of Sen- 
ators Mansfield, Wiley, Knowland, 
Byrd, and Saltonstall, with Fulbright 
in the chair. The officials brought 
with them a forbidding two-foot- 
high sample stack of historical pa- 
pers, as if to suggest the size of the 
task of unearthing everything back 
to January, 1946. Fulbright, having 
just heard the C. D. Jackson testi- 
mony, proposed that they speed up 
their work by next producing a file 
on the recent and explosive subject 
of the Aswan Dam deal. 


HE ASWAN documents are due at 

Fulbright’s subcommittee head- 
quarters at about the time of this 
writing. “We're ready for anything 
they’ve got to send us,” remarked 
one of its investigators, with a 
sleuth’s grim air of expectation. 
“We've just laid in plenty of com- 
bination-lock cabinets to hold Top 
Secret stuff.” Foreign Relations Com- 
mitteeman Wayne Morse, swept up 
by the excitement even before the 
dossiers are in, has declared on the 
Senate floor that there was “growing 
evidence of gross malfeasance in of- 
fice by the Secretary of State.”” As for 
Fulbright himself, who started all 
this, the most he will say at the mo- 
ment, looking over his glasses quizzi- 
cally, is that the exercise may prove 
“highly educational all around.” 


‘Not to Be Quiet’ 


Majority Leader Johnson's concern 
lest the Senators of his party appear 
to play simply an obstructionist part 
in our foreign relations is echoed by 
Fulbright himself, an ardent inter- 
nationalist who first made his mark 
in Washington as the author of the 
wartime Fulbright Resolution call- 
ing for American participation in 
what was to become the United Na- 
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tions. His proudest claim to fame is 
the Act under which thousands of 
traveling scholars have exchanged 
American and foreign experience 
under “Fulbright grants.” He is not 
one to wish to be aligned in the pub- 
lic eye with such perennial nay-say- 
ers as Senators Langer and Jenner. 

Yet for all his belief in broad 
American commitments and alliances 
abroad, Fulbright holds that sweep- 
ing grants without strict accounta- 
bility will not do. The blanket ap- 
peal to rally to whatever plans the 
Executive forms against Communism 
abroad would involve first of all the 
abdication of the Senate’s duty to 
weigh, judge, and criticize. “Biparti- 
sanship has become a concept like 
motherhood,” says Fulbright. “You're 
supposed to be for it—no matter 
what!” But the true job of Congress, 
he declared in a speech to University 
of Maryland students the other day, 
“is not to be quiet and not rock the 
boat during the present Middle East- 
ern situation. . . . It is the role of 
the opposition party to oppose. And 
without a searching criticism of the 
Administration the party in power 
runs the danger of becoming self- 
righteous and lazy. . .” 

“. . . And uncandid,” he might 
have added. For it is in this ground 
that his harshest arraignment of the 
“Dulles stewardship” is rooted. Ful- 
bright went along dutifully with bi- 
partisanship until the Administra- 
tion early in 1954 made its decision 
to supply arms to Pakistan at the 
expense of good relations with India. 
This he denounced on the Senate 
floor, stating that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had not been con- 
sulted on the decision and that the 
Administration had given no con- 
crete reasons for it. Beginning with 
the first instance of our huge grant 
of arms to Spain, the conviction 
also grew in him that Dulles’s for- 
eign-aid program was far too con- 
cerned with sheer military aspects 
and was shortsighted and unimag- 
inative. 


A Previous Skirmish 


Early in 1956, he had the first of his 
blistering set-tos with Dulles. Cov- 
ered by batteries of reporters and 
TV cameras in the Senate Caucus 
Room, Fulbright had several ques- 
tions to put to the Secretary, who sat 
facing him across the table. The 


occasion was the foreign-policy de- 
bate aroused by the Administration's 
on-again, off-again hassle of shipping 


tanks to Saudi Arabia. “Unfortu- 
nately, they [the Soviets] seem to be 
making rapid progress, and espe- 
cially in the Middle East, do they 
not?” asked Fulbright. 

Squaring his jaw, Dulles an- 
swered, “I do not think so. . . . they 
are having to revise their whole 
program. ... The fact is, they have 
failed, and they have got to devise 
new policies.” 

While Fulbright went on citing 
potential dangers to us in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere in the world, 
Dulles continued in his euphoric 
vein: “. .. They have got to revamp 
their whole creed, from A to Z.... 
They are in a very bad way.” 

“Is the situation in the French 
government reassuring to you?” Ful- 
bright pursued. 

Dulles permitted himself an 
offhand smile. “Well, the French 
government is an interesting phe- 
nomenon.” [Laughter] 

Fulbright came away from the en- 
counter with increased suspicion ol 
the Administration’s bland impul- 
siveness. A year later in the same 
room these responses came home to 
roost. Now, as Dulles himself was 
the first to admit, the: Soviets were 
not only not retreating, but actually 
had been advancing all along in the 
Middle East. All the more reason, he 
insisted, for an immediate grant oi 
funds to “hold the situation.” It did 
not require a ripsnorting political 
prosecutor to confront and embar- 
rass the frowning Dulles of 1957 
with his reverse image of 1956. The 
slow, almost professorial tones of 
Fulbright were quite enough. 

Fulbright has already shown his 
mettle in the role of investigator, 
as when back in 1951 he ruthlessly 
exposed the financial favoritism ex- 
ercised by certain Administration in- 
timates of mink-coat fame, in the 
course of his probe into the late 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. At the Foreign Relations hear- 
ings in January, Fulbright again 
applied rugged  cross-examination 
techniques when Henry A. Byroade, 
our Ambassador to Egypt during 
Nasser’s international rise, took the 
stand—and Mr. Byroade’s perform- 
ance is one into which the Fulbright 
group wants to look further. 
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FucsricHt: “What do you think 
is the urgency [of the Middle East- 
ern aid resolution]? Why do you feel 
qualified on advising the committee 
on how fast or how slow it should 
move?” 

ByROADE: “Purely from a foreign- 
affairs point of view I think a pro- 
tracted debate . . . shows a question 
of doubt. . . . I know how suspicious 
these people are .. . the quicker we 
can tell them, talk to them, the 
better.” 

FULBRIGHT: “How do you think 
this doubt about our policy arose? 
Why did the Middle East get into 
such doubt... 2?” 

ByroapE: “I don’t think they had 
doubt about our policy prior to the 
creation of Israel and prior to the 


colonial problems which have 
arisen...” 

FuLBRiGHT: “Why is there such a 
doubt now? Why did you not 


straighten them out on our policy 
while you were there?” 

The end of it was that Ambassa- 
dor Byroade kept emphasizing, “You 
are getting out of my field, Senator.” 


Encouraging the Students 


Whether or not Fulbright can follow 
through at this prosecuting pace and 
keep a mixed group of Senators with 
him remains to be seen. A striking 
fact about this man of many quirks 
and even more ideas is that many of 
his ideas have a way of taking hold. 

One side effect of his perform- 
ance during the past months—a sur- 
prisingly effective political operation 
by a man previously thought to be 
chiefly a specialist in analysis and 
reflection—is that it has encouraged 
some of his political colleagues to en- 
gage in comparable intellectual exer- 
cise in the hope that this may help 
them in dealing with the complex 
world issues of our time, and par- 
ticularly with Secretary Dulles. Thus 
Majority Leader Johnson himself, 
not by background a student of for- 
eign affairs, has lately been busily 
boning up and consulting regularly 
with both ex-Secretary Dean Ache- 
son and even the incumbent himself. 
And Dulles in turn has been placed 
on notice that all his advocate’s 
skills may now be needed in self- 
defense if he is to sustain the on- 
Slaught of the Arkansan who looks 
as if he had every intention of 
unseating him. 
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A short story set in the future 


PATRICIA ALVIS KOSOBUD 


I THE AFTERNOONS I take the chil- 
dren to play in the city’s one re- 
maining strip of park, which lies 
between the Memorial Cannon and 
the district anti-missile base. What 
a marvelous history lesson it pro- 
vides for them—the quaint old First 
World War weapon and the latest 
in intricate design for defense. We've 
made tremendous progress in the 
fifty short years that lie between 
them. Of course, the children pre- 
fer the old cannon, on which they 
climb or play at old-fashioned war 


games, to the new one, which is 
fenced off from them and_ well 
guarded. 


I always make it a point to leave 
by 4:30, no matter how the children 





protest, because John has to go to 
Civil Defense at seven o'clock so he 
only sees them for two hours each 
day. On the street we walk along, 
many of the shops have been con- 
verted for family living. ‘The plate- 
glass windows have either been re- 
placed with boards or draped and 
painted in gay colors. ‘The food and 
supply outlets are in some of the 
larger stores, and we pick up our 
Freedom Ration on the way home. 


W' LIVE in the old Kominski 
School building. They were go- 
ing to tear it down when the board 
of education was dissolved, but our 
local citizens’ committee protested 
and was able to salvage it. We were 
awfully pleased when we were ac- 





cepted as tenants. We have a whole 
classroom just for the five of us, and 
since it had been condemned we 
don’t have to pay any rent, just 
taxes and what we have to spend 
for upkeep. 

At first everybody chipped in and 
bought coal for the furnace, but 
when it broke down two years ago 
the tenants’ committee voted not to 
fix it. Coal rationing was about to 
start and we felt that the ration 
wouldn’t be adequate for the fur- 
nace anyway. John has rigged up 
an ingenious fireplace for us. He got 
some bricks from an apartment 
house that collapsed not far away 
and bought some old stovepipe to 
make an outlet in the window. It 
hardly smokes at all, and the coal 
ration is enough for at least a little 
fire on the coldest winter days. We 
wear coats all winter in the house 
and the children have had very few 
colds. All in all, our arrangement is 
much better than the one small 
room in an old apartment where 
we used to live. 

The children think it’s very funny 
when we tell them that one family 
used to take a whole apartment. 
When I stop to think, it 7s strange. 
When John and I were first married 
ten years ago, we had a three-room 
place and we talked of needing more 
space when we had children. Of 
course, no one could then have fore- 
seen how successful our industrial 
leaders would be at bringing people 
from unproductive farms and small 
towns into the big cities where they 
are needed. 

When they did begin coming, in 
droves, just at the time C.D. ordered 
the curtailment of all nondefense 
building, everybody thought it 
wouldn't work, but then the zoning 
laws were relaxed. People quickly 
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began to move in with others who 
were compatible, and for a time 
there were actually vacant apart- 
ments to the west of us. 


I was rather sorry when the schools 
closed because I didn’t feel at all 
equal to the job of educating the 
children at home, but on the whole 
it has turned out pretty well. We 
tell them all we can about what is 
happening, and of course they listen 
to the TV for hours, especially in 
winter when they have to stay bun- 
dled up in bed to keep warm. There 
is quite a wide range of programs 
geared to the various age groups 
throughout the day, so that all the 
children can know at least some- 
thing about history, geography, sci- 
ence, and the arts. My children, who 
have never been to school (Mike 
was not quite five when the schools 
closed) , find nothing unusual in the 
situation. The older children missed 
the classroom at first, but they ad- 
justed quickly, as children do, and 
for the teen-agers, of course, the 
Civil Defense Cadets began soon 
afterward. 

Some of the women in our block 
have been discussing the possibility 
of starting some sort of pre-cadet 
group for the children between six 
and twelve. We think it would be a 
good thing for them to get more 
experience in group projects. They 
could do much the same sort of 
thing they do now, but in small or- 
ganized groups. Certainly the scav- 
enging trips could be improved by 
a little organization. As it is now, 
they just wander about aimlessly the 
whole morning, picking up what- 
ever they find. Very often the young- 
er ones like Mike and Joe will find 
a bit of cardboard or wood for win- 
dow repair and fuel supplement, 
only to have the bigger boys take 
it away from them. There are al- 
ways fights, and neither John nor I 
want them to grow up believing that 
the strong rule the weak. 

John and I have tried our best 
to instill in them the democratic 
principles that are our heritage, but 
we and many parents like us feel 
that it is becoming more difficult in 
these times to make our words have 
any meaning. John tells me that I 
should be careful not to say any- 
thing that might sound like preju- 
dice, and I must say it disturbs me 
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that we must live in such close con- 
tact with people who have no 
thought in life but their own well- 
being. Many of these people only 
came to the city because of the 
money to be made in the factories. 
They have no concept of the real 
meaning of our great defense prepa- 
rations. And as far as I can tell, they 
have more impact on our children 
than we have on theirs. Certainly 
we have always taught them fair 
play and the peaceful solution of 
differences. 


| Foe SUNDAY we went to see the 
new shelter that’s just been fin- 
ished at the University. We’re as- 
signed to it so we thought it was 
particularly important for the chil- 
dren to see it. They were very 
excited, even little Laura, and ran 
from room to room. They were es- 
pecially fascinated by the hospital 
section. It is admirably equipped 
and will even handle maternity 
cases, they tell me. I found myself 
wondering if our fourth child would 
be born there. A lot can happen in 
seven months. Mike was born at 
Lying-In just before C.D. took it 
over. Joe and Laura were “do-it- 
yourself projects,” as we call them. 

You have to see a shelter to ap- 
preciate it. They have everything 
imaginable to make life easy and 





comfortable, a veritable monument 
to American technology. There are 
sleeping cubicles for individual fam- 
ilies, with bunks on the walls and 
foam-rubber mattresses. I could have 
carried them away, thinking of our 
lumpy beds at home. There are 
bathrooms, beautifully tiled, with 
ample fixtures for the corridor of 
families each serves. And then there 


are spacious recreation rooms, with 
books and records and games. The 
children’s facilities are separate and 
furnished to fit the tastes of different 
age groups, much better planned 
than any of the public or private 
schoolrooms I taught in before Mike 
was born. There is a modern kitchen 
with facilities to cook for the whole 
shelter and a delightfully pleasant 
dining room. The laundry room is 
equipped with automatic washers 
and dryers. Here again I felt pangs 
of longing. We didn’t see the store- 
rooms, but were told that there 
are enough frozen foods there to 
take care of the entire population 
for a month. All the utilities are 
powered by an atomic generator and 
there are tanks of water more than 
adequate for a month’s needs. 

One misses windows at first, but 
the whole building is so cheerfully 
lighted and so well air-conditioned 
that after the first few moments | 
forgot that windows had ever ex- 
isted. 

We came _ aboveground — well 
pleased and John said he didn’t be- 
grudge one bit the evenings he 
spends working for C.D. When we 
got home we felt dissatisfied with 
our surroundings and indulged our 
selfish feelings for a while. 

At bedtime, Mike and Joe, still 
exhilarated by what they had seen, 
kept chattering long after little 
Laura had gone to sleep and even 
after lights-out at nine. 

“Are we really going to live there 
some day?” Joe asked. 

“Some day,” said John with a 
smile. 

“When?” 

“Oh, I suppose when the attack 
comes,” I said. 

“Yippee!” shouted Mike. “I hop: 
they hurry up.” 

“It probably won't be long,” John 
assured them. “Now you'd bette: 
get to sleep. Come on, into bed 
both of you!” 

John and I sat on the edge of ow 
bed long after they had gone t 
sleep. Through the window, a gentk 
spring breeze brought fresh cool ai: 
to the room. The moon shone 
brightly on the abandoned play yard 
outside, casting lights and shadow: 
in the broken concrete. 

“I’m glad we went,” John said. 
“It helps to bring meaning to what 
we tell them.” 
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Uncle Lionel’s 


Career in Parliament 


SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


M* UNcLE LIONEL was elected to 
the House of Commons just 
after the First World War. He sat 
“in the Liberal interest,” as he al- 
ways put it, though everyone knew 
thut his main interest was himself. 
Indeed, I doubt whether he was a 
Liberal in any real sense. Tempera- 
mentally he was an independent in- 
dividualist, and his ideal House of 
Commons would have consisted en- 
tirely of independents, all of them 
sharing his views in every respect. 
He could then have combined the 
duties of Prime Minister and Lead- 
er of the Opposition. 

The Liberal Party in the House 
in those days was divided into two 
factions, each with about sixty ad- 
herents. Uncle Lionel had a certain 
respect for his Tory opponents and 
he recognized the inevitability of 
the Labour Party. But for the so- 
called Liberals of the opposing 
group he had the utmost contempt. 
He could think of no words to de- 
scribe their infamy. Like most peo- 
ple, Uncle Lionel regarded heresy 
as a more heinous crime than un- 
belief. 

He had entered politics via the 
Methodist Church, or vice versa. In 
his mind, at any rate, the two were 
inseparable. He arranged his politi- 
cal engagements to fit in with his 
preaching. He loved addressing peo- 
ple from platforms, and it mattered 
little to him whether the slogan 
at the back of the hall was “Fair 
Shares” or “God Is Love.” 

He was at his best in public ex- 
tempore prayer. He was on terms of 
considerable intimacy with the Al- 
mighty, with whom he regularly dis- 
cussed important questions of the 
day as between equals. “The glory 
of prayer,” he once confided to us, 
“is that there are no Rules of Or- 
der. You cannot be checked for ir- 
relevance or repetition as you can 
‘) Parliament.” I remember how on 
one occasion he started a prayer 
with the words “As Thou hast no 
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doubt read in today’s Manchester 
Guardian...” 


Liberal Weather 


We were always mystified about how 
Uncle Lionel secured the Liberal 
nomination. When he appeared be- 
fore the election committee, he was 
asked to give a summary of his po- 
litical views. “I’m for Welsh Dises- 
tablishment and against war, drink, 
the coddling of the working classes, 
and the Tories.” According to his 
story, the committee beamed approv- 
ingly and offered him the nomina- 
tion. 

The election campaign took place 
in the autumn, and Uncle Lionel 





toured the constituency on a bicy- 
cle, praising Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and denouncing war, drink, 
the coddling of the working classes, 
and the Tories. His theory of elec- 
toral strategy was simple. He fig- 
ured that the program of the party 
or the personality of the candidate 
made little difference. The only fac- 
tor was the weather: Good weather 
with bright sunshine favored the 
Tories, bad weather with heavy rain 
the Socialists. As a Liberal candi- 
date, Uncle Lionel prayed vehe- 
mently for drizzle. 

It was perfect Liberal weather on 
polling day. We all went along af- 
ter the poll to watch the count, 
and Uncle Lionel was in a fine hu- 
mor. He chattered amiably with the 
scrutineers and caused a mild sensa- 





tion by inviting his two opponents 
to have a bite of supper with him 
after the result had been declared. 
The Tory, a retired colonel, de- 
clined pompously. The Socialist an- 
nounced defiantly that he was not 
to be bought. 

Just before midnight the return- 
ing officer announced that Uncle 
Lionel was in. 

The whole family had to go to 
Westminster for his maiden speech. 
It is the custom in the House of 
Commons that the choice of those 
who shall have the privilege of ad- 
dressing the House rests with the 
Speaker. The principles on which 
the Speaker operates are unknown 
and unpredictable, but there is one 
rule which seems to have been firm- 
ly established for several centuries. 
Members who have not yet spoken 
may choose the occasion of their 
maiden speech. Its substance is sup- 
posed to be uncontroversial, and 
the manner of delivery diffident. 

Uncle Lionel gave a good deal of 
consideration to when it would be 
most opportune to deliver his maid- 
en speech. He settled on 3:30 p.m. 
on a Thursday as the best hour, fig- 
uring that this would be in time to 
catch the London evening papers 
and that the speech would not be 
stale for the local weekly paper in 
his constituency, which came out 
at midday on Friday. 

He had to wait a good many 
Thursdays before a subject came 
along with which he felt competent 
to deal. In the end he decided to 
speak on the second reading of the 
Milk (Consequential Provisions) 
bill, drawing attention to the nutri- 
tional benefits of milk compared 
with alcoholic beverages. As it hap- 
pened, he had to speak immediately 


after a Minister who contended, 
surprisingly enough, that the nutri- 
tional value of milk had _ been 


greatly exaggerated. As the Minister 
was using a brief prepared by the 
chief scientific officer of the Minis- 
try, his case was effectively argued. 
In the circumstances, Uncle Lionel 
found it difficult to make his reply 
sound uncontroversial. 


Venture into Matrimony 


At the height of his undistinguished 
career, Uncle Lionel was united in 
holy matrimony with his secretary, 
Cecilia Tupping. She bore him sev- 
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en children and all in all was a 
devoted wife. Her hobby was East- 
ern religions, and she never quite 
understood her husband’s staunch 
views on Welsh Disestablishment. 
After his death she became a Bud- 
dhist. She had wanted to do this 
earlier but seemingly felt it was 
impossible to attain nirvana while 
married to a politician. 

Uncle Lionel was a faithful hus- 
band though hardly a good one. He 
addressed Aunt Cecilia and my 
cousins as though they were a pub- 
lic meeting. If Aunt Cecila tried 
to interrupt, he would say sharply, 
“T'll take questions at the end.” He 
had developed an interrogative man- 
ner of speaking which was no doubt 
an effective technique for Westmin- 
ster but hardly endeared him to his 
family. “Are you aware that... ?” 
he would firmly assert. His ques- 
tions were of the type that brooked 
no answer. 


‘Fair Trade!’ 


Uncle Lionel made innumerable 
speeches, wrote innumerable letters, 
joined innumerable committees, 
and laid innumerable foundation 
stones. He became a justice of the 
peace, a junior whip (unpaid) , and 
a member of the House of Commons 
Kitchen Committee. After twenty 
years of devoted service in the 
House, he was made a Member of 
the Order of the British Empire in 
the Birthday Honours, and this en- 
titled him to put M.B.E. after his 
name along with M.P. and J.P. 

In his last years Uncle Lionel 
became less agile, mentally and 
physically. He found it very difficult 
to adjust himself to the austerities 
of the Second World War, and he 
suspected that food rationing was a 
disguised method of coddling the 
working classes, though he could 
never explain his suspicion in ra- 
tional terms. 


H' DIED, as he would have wished, 
in harness. One evening, while 
he was haranguing the House on the 
evils of wartime economic controls, 
a cheeky young Tory interrupted 
him with a shout of “fair trade!” 
Uncle Lionel thought he said “air 
raid!” and immediately ducked un- 
der the bench, striking his head on 
a sharp corner. He never recovered 
consciousness. 
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Excerpts 


From an Indian Journal—Iil 


CHRISTINE WESTON 


New DELHI 
r is getting hot. With every day I 
feel the increasing pressure of 
heat. “In little while—hell!” says 
Usha, and I can already see her be- 
ginning to wilt at the prospect. 
Curled up in a corner of the sofa 
she reads her prayers aloud or sits 
quietly in her white muslin sari, her 
eyes closed, sighing. Then she looks 
at me and repeats with a kind of 
muted despair, “In few days worse 
than hell!” 

Krishna spreads a reed mat on the 
living-room floor and there Usha 
joins me, since it is the coolest spot 
in the house, directly under the elec- 
tric fan. This she has set at the 
slowest possible speed on the assump- 
tion that it helps conserve the cur- 
rent and makes it less expensive. 

The patio, a comfort on cool win- 
ter days, has become a white-hot 
crucible against which the bougain- 
villaea blazes ferocious defiance. Ev- 
erywhere life seems to be draining; 
one can see it, hear it almost—a 
diminuendo of energy. The marvel 
is that people retain enough re- 
serves to carry them through the 
day. You can put a lot of the Asians’ 
apathy and sloth down to the cli- 
mate, for with a temperature of 106 
and the lowest-calorie diet in the 
world, why should they give much 
of a damn about anything? I can 
scarcely bear to look at Krishna as, 
stripped to the waist in his dhoti, he 
goes about his work punctual and 
uncomplaining. Passing the kitchen 
on my way to the shower, I see him 
working in his airless cave, prepar- 
ing our meals and washing the dishes 
afterward. When our eyes happen 
to meet I know that my smile is a 
grimace of shame and apology that 
I should enjoy the meager luxury 
of that fan while he has nothing. 

Going out to dine with English 
and American friends, I feel the con- 
trast between our household and 
theirs as a terrific physical sensation 
that brings a rush of awareness, as 


when I was a child and violent con- 
trasts were less uncommon than they 
were later to become—those great 
handsome, high-ceilinged, airy rooms 
of the ambassadorial and consv- 
lar people, the cheerfully insolent 
manner of their servants in spruce 
livery, the spacious gardens parched 
now with heat but still shaded, still 
the free abode of birds and of what 
air there might be. I become ob- 
sessed by these contrasts—to be cool 
when the weather is hot, to be warm 
when it is cold, to have the right 
kind of clothes, the right kind ol 
food and enough of it; to enjoy ease, 
peace of mind, and above all space 
for the body and the mind and un- 
trammeled vistas for the eye to see 
and the imagination to function in. 
There is almost agonizing delight in 
grasping the smallest comfort or 
luxury. 

The look of Usha’s daughter Lekha 
in spotless, crisp white cotton is like 
a breath of Himalayan air. The 
scent of a jasmine garland brings me 
to a dead stop in my tracks. I feel 
like some sort of stringed instrument 
upon which the slightest touch 
evokes a dissonant chord. 


| i sea tea by the window, | 
look out and see that the little 
tree in the street is covered with new 
leaves and know now that summer 
is coming. Hell, as Usha says, with 
its blinding light and gasping winds, 
all life reversing the principle of the 
Arctic zones and going on a hall 
ration of effort, scarcely moving. 
panting in dark corners, lying sleep- 
less on roof and pavement at nigh, 
adjusting and readjusting its dwit- 
dling balance of vitality for the 
ordeal ahead. 

But today the sky is overcast an:| 
the air has a breath of freshness, and 
on the pavement under my window 
the bicycle repairman has just arrived 
and is spreading his bit of cloth and 
arranging the tools of his trade. He 
occupies very little space and makes 
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a kind of home for himself with his 
back against the tree trunk, impos- 
ing on those two or three yards of 
dusty ground a domesticated look, 
as I have noticed in the countryside 
when villagers use the shade of a 
ee as Caravanserai, and nature col- 
laborates, its wildness gone, the 
beaten earth and tenacious fibers of 
its being an inextricable feature of 
human existence. 

This economy, this share and 
share alike between men, beasts, and 
vegetation, has a curious effect on 
me. In the mustard fields a straw 
shelter five feet long supported on 
two sticks serves as house for the 
peasant who sleeps there at night 
and during the day keeps watch lest 
the wild pigs and the antelope eat 
his crops. Water and two thin 
chupatties are his meal, a strip of 
cloth his dress. Compared to the 
city, the country has a lean and 
muscular spareness which I find 
beautiful. But even in the city there 
is something of the same character 
of physical economy in the bazaars 
with their cubbyhole shops, each 
with three walls lined with goods, 
floor spread with a white cloth in 
the center of which squats the 
merchant, so close to his wares that 
by stretching out an arm he can 
reach whatever he needs. 

This sense of intimacy with every- 
thing external is everywhere ap- 
parent. Cattle and dogs and birds 
meander through the crowded 
streets, sharing space and air with 
humanity on equal terms. There is 
an incrustation of life. One wonders 
what people do about their private 
affairs, their sexual relations; where 
they can possibly find room and se- 
clusion, what chance there can pos- 
sibly be for dalliance, for grace. 

Sitting up here in my room I no- 
tice a movement out of the corner 
of my eye, on the rug beside me, 
and instinctively draw up my feet. 
Then I see that two sparrows have 
hopped into the house from out- 
doors and seem quite at home on 
my rug, pecking for crumbs dropped 
there from the tea tray. They are 
not disturbed by my movements 
and one hops on to my foot and 
thoughtfully contemplates my toes, 
then hops off again. Even here, na- 
ture is sure of its right to share. 
Having picked up whatever there is 
on the rug, the birds hop out again 
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and I hear them fly out through the 
dining-room skylight through which 
they probably flew in. 


The Prime Minister’s Gardener 


Their departure is the signal for the 
appearance of Zed and Nirmal, who, 
hearing me typing, come strolling 
between the curtains and sit down 
on the bed. At home this interrup- 
tion would have annoyed me, 
thrown me off work for the day, but 
now like the intrusion of the spar- 
rows it seems unavoidably part of 
the picture. I like these boys—Zed 
all legs and angles, Nirmal small 
and compact, a doll by comparison. 

“What luck?” I ask Zed, knowing 
that he has been seven weeks trying 
to get official clearance for some re- 
portorial project on which he has 
come all the way from the United 
States, armed with letters of intro- 
duction and many cordial assurances 
from Indian representatives in New 
York. Zed has gone the rounds of 
government bureaus and ministries, 





waved on from Minister to Minister, 
from secretary to secretary, from un- 
der-secretary to under-under-secre- 
tary, and from the uncles and cous- 
ins and influential friends of all 
these people. “In India matters take 
a little more time than perhaps they 
do in your country!” But it has tak- 
en seven weeks and almost all Zed’s 
limited supply of time and money, 
and now he learns that his file, com- 
plete with all pertinent documents 
relating to his project, has disap- 
peared. When last seen it was repos- 
ing among numerous other such files 
on the desk of the personal assistant 
to the under-secretary to the secre- 
tary to the Minister of Something-or- 
Other. 

“I’m told,” Zed says gloomily, 





“that it is now about to begin its 
second round of the circuit. The 
first round took seven weeks. This 
will take another seven weeks. By 
that time some of the secretaries will 
have been fired for incompetence or 
stealing pencils, and the new ones 
won't know anything about my file 
so will send it back to the ones who 
do know or who say they do. By 
the time it reaches them they will 
have been fired or retired or gone on 
leave or have forgotten all about it, 
so it will be returned to the office 
where I first took it, and which I 
later learned had no jurisdiction 
over the matter at all. After that it 
will start on the third round...” 


ree interposes sympathetical- 
ly, “Have you talked with Mr. 
Dev Chand?” 

“The man with the bald head?” 

“No, that is another Mr. Dev 
Chand. The one I mean is a nephew 
of the Minister of Communications 
and he is a very good chap.” 

“What does the Minister of Com- 
munications have to do with my 
file?” 

“Well, nothing, but he is a good 
chap and he might be able to help.” 

“I have just come from seeing the 
cousin of the Minister for Internal 
Affairs, and he is a good chap too 
and told me that he might be able 
to help me. He gave me the name 
and telephone number of a brother 
of the Minister for Information, who 
is another very good chap, and he 
wrote a note for me to the uncle of 
the Prime Minister’s gardener, who 
is an even better chap and special- 
izes in raising sweet peas.” 

“Perhaps,” Nirmal says after a 
pause, “perhaps it would be best for 
you to try and get a personal inter- 
view with the Prime Minister him- 
self, and put your case before him. 
In the end it is the only thing that 
works.” 

“Good idea,” agrees Zed, without 
conviction. “How should I set about 
arranging it?” 

“Well, I have a cousin who is a 
good friend of the Prime Minister's 
Parliamentary secretary . . .” 

Zed and I laugh, and Nirmal 
looks at us with a smile. “Very well,” 
he says, shrugging. “But you should 
know by now that that is the way 
things get done here.” 

“It seems to be the way things 
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‘ 
retorts: 


don’t get done,” Zed “Ev- 
ery foreigner I know seems to. have 
had the same experience.” 

“I know,” Nirmal says, suddenly 
grave. “It is no laughing matter.” 

“Too many relatives,” says Zed. 
“You should stop at first cousins. 
\fter that it becomes confusing.” 

He goes on to speak of his reasons 
for coming to India. “I was bored at 
home. I felt that my generation was 
just piddling along doing things it 
really didn’t want to do—the expedi- 
ent thing, compromising, fooling it- 
self on its importance and being 
fooled. I imagined that in India I 
might be able to do a job no one 
else has yet done.” 

Nirmal’s smile becomes melan- 
choly. “That is the way I felt about 
England, the way I still feel about 
England. And yet there is something 
very strong about the idea of home, 
and like you I believed that here in 
India I could do a job no one else 
has done yet. But our newspapers 
are owned by the rich and powerful; 
they back the government and are 
backed by the government. Do you 
imagine that under such circum- 
stances journalism of an independ- 
ent and responsible nature, such as 
my English education has taught me 
to believe in, would be tolerated? I 
tell you I feel like a hack. I am a 
hack.” 


Agony in the Post Office 


Zed broods. “Listen, Nirmal. Why is 
bureaucracy in this India of yours 
such a colossal mess compared, say, 
even to the bureaucracy of France?” 

“Well, in the first place, we in- 
herited this bureaucracy from the 
British, and the top trained person- 
nel left when they did. Instead of 
retaining only what was good, we 
have carefully removed that and 
have substituted as much as we pos- 
sibly could of what is bad. We be- 
lieve that the more people there are 
messing about and getting in each 
other’s way, the quicker and more 
efficiently things will get done. In 
the second place we are timid. We 
will not take responsibility for any- 
thing if we can avoid it, so there is 
this continual what you call passing 
of the buck. Have you ever taken a 
look inside our post offices and our 
banks?” 

“Have wel” 

“Let us say that you wish to regis- 
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ter a letter. First you take it to one 
window and when you have finally 
managed to get the attention of the 
clerk, he will reluctantly take your 
letter, examine it as if he had X-ray 
eyes, weigh it, and give it back to 
you with instructions about the 
amount of postage you must buy— 
at another window. You go to the 
stamp window and stand in line 
while one clerk who cannot count 
denominations attends to the cus- 
tomers and two other clerks sit about 
picking their noses and scratching 
themselves. 

“Eventually you get your stamps 
and go back to the registration win- 
dow to find that you have lost your 
place in the queue and must wait 
your turn all over again. You then 
hand your letter to the clerk, which 
he re-examines as if he had never 
seen it before and as if he now sus- 
pected it of concealing subversive 
matter. He then riffles through a 
book of instructions in quest of God 
knows what. He cannot find the in- 
formation he wants so wanders away 
with your letter to another part of 
the office and confers at length with 
his brother-in-law in the money- 
order department. At last he comes 
back, looking at you all the time as 
though he suspected you of some 
vague and undefinable crime. That 
is one way of making himself ap- 
pear intelligent. By the time you 
have got your receipt half an hour 
will have elapsed. And all this delay 
when the place is crawling with 
clerks doing nothing. On the other 
hand, if you do not register an im- 
portant letter requiring considerable 
postage, someone will steam off the 
stamps to sell them, and your let- 
ter will never reach its destination.” 


F  gbiew a long silence Zed seems to 
pick the thought out of Nir- 
mal’s mind. “Communism is prob- 
ably the answer for your people.” 

“The knout,” I say, thinking of 
my own letters gone astray. “Forced- 
labor camps for the lazy and cor- 
rupt. Have you thought of that?” 

“Not for me,” Nirmal says. “Not 
by choice anyway. I am too civil- 
ized.” 

“Of course,” Zed muses at a tan- 
gent, “Marxism is a hundred years 
old. Makes me think of an old pros- 
titute trying to seduce a teen-ager.” 

“Well,” say I, “the truth is that 


no matter where you find yoursel! 
you can’t get away from society, or 
from the fact that whether you like 
it or not you owe it something.” 

“A trap,” agrees Zed. “Perhaps 
that’s why Nirmal ran away to Eng- 
land, to get away from Indian soci- 
ety. Perhaps that’s why I came to 
India. We're all looking for an exit.” 

He continues morosely: “Every so- 
ciety is hell-bent to make you re- 
sponsible for something whether you 
want to be or not—responsible for 
your parents, your brothers and sis- 
ters, your wife and kids, your friends, 
your community, yourself. At home 
we call it ‘togetherness.’ Here you 
call it the joint family. Doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are equal to the job 
or not—you’re stuck with it.” 


Le CURTAINS part noiselessly and 
Lekha appears, knitting as us 
ual. She carries that knitting on the 
bus to and from her work at the 
girls’ school where she _ teaches, 
brings it to meals, takes it to bed, 
and gets up with it in the morning. 
I wonder whether there is something 
compulsive about this. Perhaps it 
helps her let off some of the pressure 
I seem to detect working in her like 
yeast. She is so composed, so re- 
strained, except for those swiftly 
moving, delicate pale hands with 
their varnished nails. 

Now, dressed in a summer sari ol 
white cotton with a deep blue bor- 
der, her black hair shining, she 
moves into the room without a 
sound. Without looking up, without 
acknowledging the presence of any 
of us, she seats herself on the bed 
between Zed and Nirmal. 

“I heard the jabber,” she tells us 
coolly. “I simply couldn’t stay away. 
What's all this about responsibil- 
ity?” 

Nirmal tells her. She says without 
looking up from her knitting: “Why 
should you object to the idea of re- 
sponsibility, if I might ask?” 

“Simply because one is not given 
the choice of accepting it or reject- 
ing it,” says Zed, and Nirmal adds: 
“I think we should make a distinc- 
tion between a refusal to incur 
responsibility and the failure to dis- 
charge our responsibilities once we 
have incurred them.” He waits ex- 
pectantly as though for an editorial 
reprimand, and Lekha lays her knit- 
ting on her lap. 
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The kumkum spot between her 
brows has been freshly applied and 
shines like a drop of blood. She has 
a fresh, virginal look, rather severe 
but curiously appealing. 

“If you want to know what I 
think, it is that a lot of what is 
wrong with us Indians, and with 
you Americans, is this breakdown in 
the attitude toward responsibility. 
More and more the burden falls on 
a few who are brave enough to take 
it, and I don’t think that is fair.” 

She speaks without passion, almost 
without feeling. Yet I get a sudden 
glimpse into her mind—a glimpse of 
something stern, perhaps bitter, and 
I remember that she is the sole sup- 
port of her mother and herself, and 
that this is said to be one reason 
why she has never married. 


The Headmaster Arrives 


Rao sends me a card of admission to 
Parliament House where the Prime 
Minister is to make a speech, and 
meets me at the entrance. Formality 
descends on him as he struts beside 
me trying to appear twice as tall as 
he really is. It occurs to me that con- 
sciously or unconsciously he apes his 
idol, the P.M., and I even catch a 
likeness, a caricature, absurd and 
pathetic. Yet this loyalty to Nehru, 
this single-minded devotion, touches 
me. He would, I believe, quite read- 
ily die for his boss. 

We mount the steps of Parliament 
House, between the uniformed 
guards, and he tells me that my seat 
is in the distinguished visitors’ gal- 
lery. “You will see and hear every- 
thing from there.” 

In the great circular chamber, 
Congress caps predominate except in 
the Opposition benches, where the 
Bengali shawl and dhoti offer a 
conspicuous contrast. The House 
messengers in their showy gold-and- 
scarlet liveries—leftovers from the 
days of the British raj—stand against 
the walls or scurry to and fro carry- 
ing notes from one Member to an- 
other. They do this, for some reason, 
in a sort of running crouch, their 
high-crested frilled turbans making 
me think of peacocks scuttling 
through mustard fields. 

Several of the M.P.s seem to have 
come for no better reason than to 
iake a quiet nap. Caps over their 
noses, they rest their arms on the 
backs of the seats before them and 
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slumber peacefully. There is a mur- 
mur of voices, a flutter of papers, a 
relaxed, uninterested air to the 
whole thing. I recognize a few faces, 
but Rao is not among them. A 
Member is speaking in Hindi but 
there is something wrong with the 
microphone and I catch only a word 
here and there. No one seems to be 
paying any attention to him. I spec- 
ulate on how long it will be before 





a sleeping Member slides off his 
bench to the floor. 

The Speaker reaches out a hand 
and touches a bell. It is a signal for 
the Honourable Member that his 
time is up, but he meanders on as 
if he had not heard. The bell rings 
again and the voice sinks reluctantly 
and inconclusively into _ silence. 

Then I notice a slight commotion 
at the entrance to the Chamber, and 
the Prime Minister enters and walks 
quickly, with his catlike step, down 
the aisle to his seat below and to the 
right of the Speaker's dais. As if at 
a signal people pour in and in a few 
minutes every seat is taken. Some of 
the drowsy M.P.s rouse themselves 
and set their caps straight. The man 
next to me in the gallery gives an 
anticipatory belch. One feels a 
quickening in the air, like that of a 
classroom when the headmaster 
makes an unexpected appearance. 


I waTcH Nehru. In this setting as 
in every one in which I have seen 
him, he has a special distinction, a 
kind of architectural grace that 
sets him apart not only from the 
crowd but from other figures of a 
corresponding importance. I wonder 
how much this impression is due to 
a fixed image of him in my con- 
sciousness—the image of a great 
man, a leader. But it seems to me 
that his personality pushes through 
the facade built around it, that de- 
spite the mythology and the arti- 
ficiality of pomp and circumstance, 
he remains uniquely himself. Of ev- 
ery great public figure one has seen 





in person or in newspaper pictures 
or on the screen, this man, like 
Gandhi before him, gives a curious 
impression of availability. No body- 
guards for him, no bulletproof vest 
or glass! And looking at him, listen- 
ing to his voice, one feels that one 
has known him all one’s life. 

As he rises to speak I recall frag- 
ments of what I have heard said 
about him by those who know him 
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intimately and those who like to 
talk as if they did. “The greatest 
man of our age, greater even than 
Gandhi.” “An intellectual out ol 
step with the role he has been called 
upon to play.” “A radical of the 
watered-down variety.” “Incorrupti- 
ble patriot.” “A male prima donna, 
neither clever nor profound.” “A 
spoiled child grown to be a spoiled 
man, owing his position to the gulli- 
bility of the masses and the self- 
interest of his clique.” “Savior of 
India . . . apres Nehru, le monsoon!” 

There he stands in his close-fitting 
garments, his skin caramel-colored 
under the white Congress cap that 
becomes him as it does no one else, 
a rose in his buttonhole. As he be- 
gins to speak I feel a familiar shock 
of surprise. It is a low-pitched voice, 
almost without accent; there are no 
mannerisms, few gestures, a good 
deal of hesitation and reaching for 
a word he does not always find. 
Gradually as I listen I get again that 
impression of a headmaster of a pre- 
paratory school invited to address 
a university graduating class. And 
here are no illiterate villagers come 
to take the dust from his feet; he 
is among his peers, or at any rate 
among those who consider them- 
selves his peers, yet the schoolmaster 
psychology often gets the upper 
hand. He lectures, he admonishes, 
he scolds. But he is no orator and 
somehow one finds oneself grateful 
for the fact. 


(This is the last of a series of articles 
on India by Miss Weston.) 
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Electronic Music: 
Untouched by Human Hands 


ROGER MAREN 


N ARTISTIC novelty in recent years 
has developed as rapidly or 
has attracted as much attention 
in so short a time as electronic 
music. Made entirely by electronic 
and mechanical means, this music 
is not yet ten years old, but there 
are already studios for its produc- 
tion in Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. Until quite recently it was 
the property of a small musical 
avant-garde. Now Hollywood uses 
it. Engineering and musical societies 
convoke meetings to discuss it. RCA 
has built a machine to produce it. 
Music and audio-engineering mag- 
azines devote a good deal of space 
to it, and prominent conductors and 
composers are involved with it. 
Essentially, it is music that uses 
electronic sound generators instead 
of standard instruments and is per- 
formed by machines instead of hu- 
man beings. The purpose of it is to 
relieve the composer of limitations 
and restrictions imposed by fiddles, 
horns, clarinets, concert artists, re- 
hearsal time, and all the other pure- 
ly reproductive aspects of traditional 
music. With the machines now 
available, he can work entirely with 
sound. Should he wish to use the 
sounds of standard instruments and 
the forms of traditional music, he 
may simulate them electronically. 
Should he wish to create entirely 
new sounds and forms, the means 
are available. In other words, he can 
now produce a Bach Invention for 
Harpsichord without the aid of 
either harpsichord or harpsichord- 
ist. Or he can—if he has the imag- 
ination—produce music the like of 
which has never before been heard. 


spas MAY seem uncanny at first, 
but it will appear less so when 
we consider how familiar we 
are with devices that exploit the 
analogy between sound and electric- 
ity. Microphones, for example, con- 
vert sound into~ electrical oscilla- 
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tions; loudspeakers reconvert them 
into sound. It should not be diffi- 
cult then to imagine these oscilla- 
tions being produced synthetically. 
This is, in fact, the method of tone 
production used in such instruments 
as the Hammond Organ, the Nova- 
chord, and the Theremin. Such in- 
struments do not concern us here, 
however, because they are restricted 
in range and are meant to be 
played by a human_ performer. 
Given the present advanced state of 
electronic technology, there is no 
reason why one could not build a 
machine capable of producing with 
great accuracy any pitch, with any 
loudness or tone color, within the 
audible range. Furthermore, elimi- 
nation of the performer in electronic 
music should not seem too startling. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven con- 
structed pieces for clockwork and 
music-box mechanisms. And _ they 
were neither the first nor the last to 
take advantage of the possibilities 
offered by musical automation. In 
this regard electronic music does not 
introduce new principles, it merely 
employs modern techniques—chiefly 
sound recording in the form of tape, 
disc, or sound film. 


Manipulative Music 


The actual method by which an 
electronic composition is constructed 
varies somewhat from studio to stu- 
dio, but in no instance is it an easy 
business. At the Northwest German 
Radio Station in Cologne, for ex- 
ample, the process runs roughly as 
follows: First the composer notates 
his composition in terms of the elec- 
trical and mechanical analogues for 
every sound in the piece. These 
indications must be extremely pre- 
cise, since the nuances and subtle- 
ties of dynamics, phrasing, and 
rhythm that are left to the perform- 
er in our traditional system must 
all be included in a score to be 
mechanically performed. The com- 
pleted score will be, consequently, 


a set of minute specifications tor the 
electrical and mechanical construc- 
tion of the piece. With these speci- 
fications, the composer and a tech- 
nician can set about making the 
sounds. They may be sounds gener- 
ated simply from an_ electronic 
source and then recorded on tape, 
or they may require modification 
when once recorded. The possibili- 
ties at this stage are innumerable. 
By varying the speed of playback, 
by reversing the direction of the 
tape, by filtering, cutting, spliciay, 
and so on, the original sound muy 
be completely altered. Once all tie 
sounds are constructed and stored 
on tape, they can be assembled in 
rhythmic patterns—every length ol 
tape representing a certain playback 
time. Then, by multiple recordings, 
many patterns may be superimposed 
to gain effects similar to harmony 
and counterpoint. When, atte: 
weeks or even months of work to: 
each minute of music, the tape is 
finally assembled, the music is com. 
pleted. Performance results when 
the tape is run through a playback 
machine. 

Another method of producing 
electronic music is offered by the 
Electronic Music Synthesizer de- 
signed by Harry F. Olson for RCA. 
It is a huge electronic tone gener- 
ator—seven cabinets each about six 
feet high, several feet wide, and 
several feet deep—and it is capable 
of producing almost any sound, im- 
aginable or unimaginable. The first 
job facing a composer who uses this 
machine is to take one melodic line 
of his piece and reduce every pitch, 
color, duration, intensity, and every 
nuance to a code set up in terms ol 
holes punched into a paper record 
by means of a typewriterlike key- 
board. The paper record is then used 
to feed directions to the machine in 
the same way as information is fed to 
a “mechanical brain” or electronic 
computer. The machine accurately 
translates the information into 
sound patterns that are automatical- 
ly recorded on a disc. Similar oper- 
ations are performed for all the 
melodic lines. They are then mixed 
by multiple recording. The finished 
product is a disc of the composition 
that can be played back on any 
phonograph. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
the RCA machine is that it obviates 
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a lot of the arduous work the 
Cologne studio undertakes. It has 
brought electronic music out of the 
horse-and-bugg stage. But the Syn- 
thesizer still does not present what, 
from a composer’s or arranger’s 
point of view, would be the ideal 
situation—direct composition on rec- 
ords without the need of building 
every complex sound from its com- 
ponents. Norman MacLaren of the 
Canadian National Film Board 
demonstrated many years ago that 
this could be achieved by drawing 
sound-producing patterns on movie 
film. Although his first experiments 
were quite crude, recent work has 
shown that the sounds can be both 
highly complex and delicately con- 
trolled. Nevertheless, the technique, 
though theoretically ideal, is far 
from perfect, and other methods of 
direct sound production are being 
sought by a number of individuals 
and laboratories both here and 
abroad. 


‘Providence’ and the Machine 


In the face of all this technological 
activity, one begins to realize that 
electronic sound production can be 
a fascinating plaything for engi- 
neers. But do musicians really need 
such gadgets? The answer depends 
on the musician. Most composers 
are content to continue with tra- 
ditional methods, but many feel 
that these methods are much too 
limiting to allow any really funda- 
mental musical advance. Tradition- 
al instruments, for example, put re- 
strictions on the range of pitch and 
tone color that can be employed. If 
a composer feels it necessary to break 
these restrictions, he needs new 
sound sources. And the complexity 
of so-called “advanced” music has 
already reached a limit beyond 
which it cannot go if it is to be 
performed on any instrument by a 
human being—at any rate, by a nor- 
mal human being given the usual 
amount of rehearsal time. If a com- 
poser feels that his music must go 
beyond this limit, mechanical per- 
formance becomes a necessity. “If 
we believe that the evolution of 
music cannot come to a full stop,” 
wrote the composer Roman Vlad, 
“then it is at present only through 
electronic means that we can pro- 
gress. It is in fact historical 
providence, from this point of view, 
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that at just this moment the possi- 
bilities are at hand.” Electronic 
music, in other words, is of interest 
primarily to the avant-garde. It is a 
necessity only to those composers 
who feel that traditional means are 
no longer adequate for the realiza- 
tion of their artistic aims and inven- 
tive spirit. 


W SHOULD expect electronic com- 
positions, then, to sound quite 
new and strange. But since electronic 
music is a technical resource rather 
than an artistic movement or style, 
the type of novelty varies with each 
composer. Music from the Cologne 
studio, for example, tends to incor- 
porate extremely rapid changes of 
pitch, loudness, and speed. Its for- 
mal construction, though extremely 
rigid, is so unusual that it gives most 
listeners the impression of chaos. 
The sounds themselves are not very 
shocking. They have a machine- 
made character—abrupt, steady, and 
almost Hammond Organ-like—and 
they impart a curiously disinfected 
flavor to the music. This is not so 





much the result of inadequate tech- 
nical means as it is the aim of the 
composers on the studio’s staff. None 
of them is well known except Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen, whose notoriety 
is based on some well-publicized 
zany notions and a compositional 
method closely related to numerol- 
ogy. But the studio is famous for 
pioneering the technique, and a 
number of composers have gone 
there to experiment and compose— 
notably the fashionable enfant terri- 
ble of Paris, Pierre Boulez, and the 
well-established Ernst Krenek, who 
now lives in the United States. 


‘Concrete’ Reinforcements 


Similar work is being done in Frank- 
furt and Milan, but at the Groupe 
de Recherches de Musique Con- 
créte of Radiodiffusion Frangaise in 
Paris the type of music produced is 
quite different. Although its com- 
posers use the same methods of tape 
manipulation as the Cologne group, 


they do not employ electronically 
generated sounds exclusively. The 
basis for much of their composition 
is “concrete” or natural sound gen- 
erated from all manner of sources— 
speaking voices, gongs, trains, drops 
of water, and so on. The sounds are 
altered a great deal before they are 
used in the music, but in many cases 
their source is still recognizable. 
This gives the music a strong evoca- 
tive quality—something like surreal- 
ist poetry. One may hear laughter, 
sighs, whistling, footsteps, heartbeats, 
and the like emerging from indefina- 
ble roars, tinkles, and melodies. 

In other examples of concrete 
music, however, the sounds are so 
altered that they are no longer rec- 
ognizable, and the results are much 
closer to the works from Cologne, 
except that they are much richer in 
tone quality and are often extremely 
startling. 

Both approaches are represented 
on the London Ducretet-Thompson 
disc, Panorama of Musique Concrete, 
which includes works by three men 
whose reputations are based exclu- 
sively on work in the genre—Pierre 
Schaeffer, Pierre Henry, and Philippe 
Arthuys. The only generally well- 
known musicians who have pro- 
duced music at the Paris studio are 
Olivier Messiaen and Boulez. 

The “concrete” approach is also 
followed in the United States by a 
number of composers. Edgard Va- 
rése’s Deserts for tape-recorded sound 
and orchestra was performed in 
Town Hall last year. The work of 
Otto Luening and Vladimir Ussa- 
chevsky—both professors of music at 
Columbia University—is represented 
on an LP called “Tape Recorder 
Music.” John Cage, famous for his 
“prepared piano” and several Dadaist 
lectures and concerts, has also used 
the medium. The film sound tracks 
by Louis and Bebe Barron might 
also be mentioned, though they 
would be better classified as sound 
effects than as music. An example 
of their work with the noises made 
by electronic circuits can be heard 
accompanying the M-G-M science- 
fiction film “Forbidden Planet.” 


rT IS SIGNIFICANT that the only at- 
tempts to simulate standard in- 
strumental music by means of elec- 
tronics have been made by engineers 
rather than by musicians. There 
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would be little musical point in 
using machines to do what is easily 
accomplished, say, by a violin. But 
there may be some commercial point. 
RCA is interested in the inexpensive 
production of popular records, and 
is experimenting in this direction 
with its Synthesizer. The physical 
characteristics of standard instru- 
mental sounds are analyzed, then 
synthesized and formed into melodic 
lines. No musicians seem to be in- 
volved, however, and the demon- 
stration record issued to the public 
(Victor LM 1922) shows what can 
happen when such work is done by 
engineers with extremely limited mu- 
sical knowledge and sensitivity. These 
crude versions of popular and classi- 
cal “standards” do not even give an 
indication of how well the machine 
can work technically. They certainly 
demonstrate nothing of what the 
new machine can contribute to 
music as an art. 


Beyond the Limits of Technique 
Of course it is not universally agreed 
that electronic music in any form 
can contribute to music as an art. 
R. S. Bringle, writing in the British 
magazine Musical Times, includes 
all composers working with elec- 
tronics in the “lunatic fringe.” But 
his lunatic fringe includes every 
other manifestation of avant-garde 
music as well. This is not an un- 
common position. Critics antagonis- 
tic to it all are indiscriminately 
antagonistic to each part. Such a 
position is patently absurd. 

Almost all the reasonable objec- 
tions focus less on the electronic 
aspect of this music than on the idea 
of mechanical reproduction. There 
is worry about the dehumanization 
of art. Pierre Boulez, an “advanced” 
musician who has worked with elec- 
tronics himself, feels that ““The ma- 
chine has enormous capacities, but 
its skill is very small when compared 
to that of an interpreter. . . . We are 
interested much more by the possi- 
bilities given by the fantasy and 
inspiration of the human interpreter 
than by precise mechanical realiza- 
tion.” 

Advocates of electronic composi- 
tion would claim, however, that 
Boulez’ opinion is beside the point, 
since the whole purpose of the 
method is to clear away the per- 
former and his instrument and thus 
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give free rein to the composer’s fan- 
tasy and inspiration. After ali, the 
composer too is human, and the con- 
traptions with which he makes music 
are no more mechanical than, say, 
a piano with its keys, hammers, 
levers, and so on. What is lacking is 
not human fantasy and inspiration 
but the kind of spontaneous flair 
that can result only when a human 
being becomes exhilarated while per- 
forming in public. The loss is cer- 
tainly important, but it is a necessary 
loss if a new advantage is to be 
gained—the chance to compose and 
hear music that goes beyond the 
limits allowed by traditional per- 
forming technique. As Alfred Wal- 
lenstein wrote in reference in the 
RCA Synthesizer: “Depending on 
the perfection of the process, an en- 
tirely new concept of what is musi- 
cally useful can be evolved. And the 
entire world of sound can be tapped 
for the creation of yet unheard of 
musical forms.’’ For many listeners, 
this gain may offset the loss. 


Q™ MAY feel uneasy listening to 
this new music in a concert 
hall. The ordinary concertgoer ex- 
pects to see human beings on the 
stage. In fact, he usually needs them 
to focus his attention, and he is apt 
to be embarrassed when presented 
with nothing but a loudspeaker and 
sound. But even though there seems 
to be little future for electronic mu- 
sic in the concert hall, there are 
other places where it can be effec- 
tively produced. It has already 
proved successful on the radio and 
as film, theater, and TV background. 
And it is the only kind of music 
that can be distributed for home use 
in its original form, since unlike 
traditional music it exists as a 


phonograph record from the very 
start. 

Not everyone accepts the phono- 
graph record as a legitimate pur- 
veyor of music, however. As Roger 
Sessions and others have frequently 
pointed out, repeated performances 





of a record, because they are always 
the same, can never be as satisfactory 
as repeated live performances. In 
live performances—no two of which 
are ever identical—different aspects 
of a work are revealed much as dil- 
ferent aspects of a piece of sculpture 
are revealed by various placements 
and lighting arrangements. All the 
aspects of a piece of music are only 
gradually revealed as each new per- 
formance illuminates it from a dil- 
ferent angle. But this is just what 
composers of electronic music would 
like to avoid. By eliminating the 
performer, for the first time in his- 
tory composers have the opportu- 
nity that painters and writers have 
always had of presenting their fin- 
ished work directly to an audience. 
Some listeners may find repeated 
performance of an electronic compo- 
sition boring. They may even feel 
that a different “interpretation” 
would be better. But at least they 
will have heard precisely what the 
composer intended with no interfer- 
ence, beneficial or otherwise, from 
a middleman. Once again we see 
that a loss in one place is offset by 
a gain in another. 


CC this debit-credit situation, it 
seems evident that electronic 
music is not in conflict with tradi- 
tional music. Although it has too 
many new and favorable aspects to 
be neglected, it lacks too many of 
the values of live performance to be 
an adversary. The relation is some- 
what like that between the movies 
and the stage. Each medium has its 
peculiar advantages and drawbacks. 
Neither is a substitute for the other. 
Both fulfill important functions. It 
is for this reason that a number 
of conductors—notably Hermann 
Scherchen, Leopold Stokowski, and 
Alfred Wallenstein—can afford to 
support electronic music. Neither 
their careers nor the music to which 
they have devoted their lives is be- 
ing threatened. Composers of elec- 
tronic music do not propose to vie 
with Mozart or Stravinsky, and 
their machines are not likely to 
throw performers out of work. What 
they offer is not a replacement or 
an improvement, but an addition to 
musical language—an addition that 
promises some of the most intri- 
guing and exciting possibilities for 
a new mode of artistic expression. 
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THEATER: Mr. 
And Orpheus 


MARYA MANNES 


Dye to the dry-goods store in a 
town in Two-River County 
some evening and have a good time. 
Your host, Tennessee Williams, will 
see to that—at least until things get 
pretty turgid the Saturday before 
Easter, but that comes later. 

Until then, walk into this tattered 
skeleton of a store with its adjoining 
dim “confectionery” and meet the 
folks: Dolly Hamma and Beulah 
Binnings, Eva Temple and Sister 
Temple, four Southern witches with 
prurient minds and cackling tongues; 
Pee Wee Binnings and Dog Hamma, 
white trash, male; Carol Cutrere, a 
depraved and beautiful girl glitter- 
ing with despair; and a noble gentle 
savage in a snakeskin jacket, Val 
Xavier—the Orpheus of Orpheus De- 
scending, with his guitar, his “life 
companion.” You will laugh with 
them, for they are very funny, al- 


* though the Cutrere girl will arrest 


you with the high-pitched wildness 
of her search for love, and Val will 
touch you with his purity: Williams 
has never introduced you to anyone 
with such goodness and gentleness. 

A little later you will meet Lady 
Torrance, and you will know at 
once how important she is. Under 
her tough, worldly banter, hope, per- 
ception, passion, and loneliness show 
through. And it will come as no 
surprise when she hires the gentle 
Val to clerk in her store. 

You will meet her dying husband, 
Jabe, just back from the hospital, and 
hate him at once; and you will hate 
Sheriff Talbot, his brother in hate; 
and you will feel immediate com- 
passion for Talbot's fey little wife, 
Vee, who sees visions and paints 
“primitives” and stumbles about 
the store wearing the “artistic” 
jumble of clothes and beads affected 
by her kind, her Psyche bun loosen- 
ing under her fussy hat. 

You will also meet, briefly, the 
figure of death, the signature of 
Tennessee Williams; this time the 
old black rag-and-bone seller, Uncle 
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Williams 


Pleasant, who offers the skull of an 
animal for sale, or a bleached shell. 

What happens while you laugh 
with these people and wonder at 
them and wait in that state of amazed 
suspense which your host can always 
conjure up? Well, sometimes they say 
things that are true and beautiful 
as well as funny. Your host makes it 
plain that each man is an island: 
Val alone with his incorruptibility 





Maureen Stapleton 


and his music; Carol alone in her 
frantic search: Vee alone with her 
visions; and above all, Lady alone 
with the terrible memories of her 
past, and her present coupling with 
death, her husband. 


| gp ge in this sad pavane, they 
do come close to each other, all, 
that is, but the desperate Carol, who 
is rejected by her potential savior, 
Val. Lady and Val come together out 
of her need and his tenderness; Vee 
has her blinding vision of Christ. 
But their approach to closeness is 
also the seal of their destruction. In 
the twisted minds of a twisted South 
(and how Williams hates this South), 
Val Xavier’s gentle compassion is 
spelled philandering. Lady’s love 








is the adulterous lust of a dead boot- 
legger’s daughter, and Vee’s visions 
are insanity. On this Easter Saturday 
night of a rainy spring in Two-River 
County, the dying Torrance shoots 
his wife in the arms of her lover, 
Val is mobbed by the Sheriff and his 
pack and thrown naked to the howl- 
ing dogs, and Carol Cutrere buys 
his snakeskin jacket from old Uncle 
Pleasant for a ring. (It is the closest 
she can get to Val’s wild purity.) 
And what does it all add up to, 
when you're through? Well, it adds 
up to pretty fascinating theater part 
of the time—to a good many healthy 
laughs, and to some of the best act- 
ing our stage can produce. From the 
magnificent Maureen Stapleton as 
Lady to the unerring Joanna Roos 
as Vee, the cast is flawless under 
Harold Clurman’s direction. 


The Promise Unfulfilled 


In many ways, this is the most com- 
passionate play Williams has written. 
But it is also a very loose and very 
contrived play. Like the decorations 
of the confectionery store, the bright 
shreds and patches of his genius 
hang from a shaky construction, and 
often their artifice is clearer than 
their illusion. As the play proceeds 
toward its inevitable climax of vio- 
lence (inevitable, that is, to Williams) 
there is a strained theatricality in 
the shrill tirades of love and despair. 
The more we know of these people, 
the less interesting they become. 
Their promise was greatest in their 
early solitudes. 

But this, I think, is the one recur- 
rent weakness in the art of Tennessee 
Williams. Much of his work is like 
a pregnancy, real or false. The 
play grows big before your eyes and 
you wait with suspense and fascina- 
tion for the child (what will its 
name be—Truth? Reality? Love?) to 
appear. But you will never see the 
child, as you never saw it in Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof (Maggie was preg- 
nant in the last act, remember?) or 
in Orpheus, where Lady’s embryo 
dies with her. 

But the conception, or the illusion 
of conception, is there, and that is 
the first creative act if not the last. 
If there is a valid distinction be- 
tween talent and genius, it might be 
just this: that genius encompasses 
the whole human process. Williams 
stops at the beginning. 
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Bright Angels 


And Historical Devils 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


T= AGE oF RoosevELT: THE Crisis oF 
THe Ovp Orper, 1919-1933, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 


A dramatic device opens «his first 
volume of what is to be a series of 
four. Before setting out on his story, 
the author gives us a Prologue in 
which he describes in preview form 
its climactic scene. It is the city of 
Washington on March 4, 1933. All 
the banks are shut; tense crowds 
line the streets as a glum, heavy- 
faced President Herbert Hoover rides 
silently beside his successor on the 
route to the latter’s inauguration. 
With meticulous detail, Mr. Schles- 
inger recounts the expressions of the 
chief actors, the movements on the in- 
augural stand, the politicians but- 
toning themselves up against the 
wintry wind, and the bleak weather 
itself, whose darkness “intensified the 
mood of helplessness.” A “fog of 
despair hung over the land,” he goes 
on to say. Then comes the cere- 
mony itself, with President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s ringing speech, fol- 
lowed by the “high clear note of 
the cavalry bugles” announcing tie 
inaugural parade. In Washington, 
“the weather remained cold and 
gray.” But at the same time, Schles- 
inger adds, shifting again from a 
meteorological observation to a per- 
sonal one, “Across the land the fog 
began to lift.” 

There is artistry in this inter- 
weaving of motifs, some objective 
and some subjective. The method 
runs through all Schlesinger’s book, 
lending it personality, vigor, and 
color. But it also leaves the reader 
with the difficulty of separating them 
and of sorting out the author’s facts 
from his comments and opinions. 
Unquestionably, what we have here 
is a major effort in the writing of 
recent history. But it is just recent 
history that offers the most treacher- 
ous hazards in distinguishing truth 
from near-truth, perspective from 
emotion. 

The reader's task grows easier the 
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further he progresses through Mr. 
Schlesinger’s pages because the same 
subjective motifs recur frequently, 
thereby becoming increasingly iden- 
tifiable. The theme of darkness, as 
contrasted with that of light, enters 
repeatedly like a Wagnerian Leit- 
motiv. The bearer of darkness is 
Herbert Hoover, who appears as a 
kind of grim-visaged Hagen charac- 
terized repeatedly as cold, gloomy, 
withdrawn, callous, and finally ut- 
terly broken. The light-bringer is the 
Siegfried of 1933, the smiling, mag- 
netic, ever-hopeful, unquenchable, 
invincible Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
“And so,” Schlesinger winds up his 
peroration, describing the victor as 
he took office, “he serenely awaited 
the morrow. The event was in the 
hand of God.” 

As a cub reporter who visited 
Roosevelt’s tumultuous White House 
during its first week under new 
management, I recall nothing “se- 
rene” about it—although it may have 
been under divine guidance. 


Catechall and Contradiction 


When Mr. Schlesinger set out on 
his large-scale enterprise, a whole list 
of alternatives was open to him as to 
how to go about it. He could try 
to write, with all the scholarly tal- 
ents and academic advantages at his 
command, a definitive history of an 
era seen from a middle distance. Or 
he could attempt a rousing partisan 
tract, perhaps on the model set by 
Claude G. Bowers’s incisive trilogy 
on Jefferson and his enemies. Or he 
might produce a popular, atmos- 
pheric panorama of the highlights 
of what had happened, built up 
from anecdote, color, and detail, 
somewhat along the lines of the late 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only Yes- 
terday. 

What Mr. Schlesinger has done is 
to try all three at the same time. 
While this approach may seem to 
have the advantage of bringing in 
everything that would interest al- 


most everybody, it runs the danger 
of trying to be several kinds of book 
at once, of mixing the unmixable, 
and in the end of defeating itself by 
its self-contradictions of aim. There 
are pages, such as those presenting a 
brisk play-by-play account of the 
turbulent Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1932, that show Schles- 
inger at the top of his form as a 
political chronicier. There are mov- 
ing passages, evidently written with 
deep feeling, recalling the bloody 
suppression of the Gastonia, N.C,, 
strike and the sorry episode of the 
routing of the impoverished Bonus 
Army from Washington in 1932. 
There are sharply etched pen por- 
traits of men ranging from Senator 
George W. Norris to Andrew W. 
Mellon. But there are pages, also, in 
which the purposeful heaving of his- 
torical brickbats on one hand mixes 
with a catchall of names, newspaper 
snippets, and trivia on the other, 
leaving the reader wondering just 
what all this is supposed to add 
up to. 

It may be of some interest to stu- 
dents of American folkways to know 
that Vice-President John N. Garner 
was addicted to lamb chops for 
breakfast and that the late Senator 
Robert F. Wagner dearly loved par- 
tridge smothered in sauerkraut. But 
it is not clear why Mr. Schlesinger, 
amid a serious exposition of public 
policies and economic thought, 
pauses to record these facts here. 

The author’s encyclopedic impulse 
has also caused him to bring into 
his pages almost every social thinker, 
leading publicist, and recognized 
author in the era from 1910 to 1933, 
although often with only passing 
mention and sometimes with hardly) 
any identification of his work. In 
any case, they are all there, from 
Jane Addams and Herbert Crol) 
(brief summaries) to Randolph 
Bourne and Harold Stearns (one 
brief quote each, without furthe: 
identification). A chapter entitled 
“The Revolt of the Intellectuals” 
ticks off that fascinating and com 
plex phenomenon in just seven 
pages, but in it Schlesinger manages 
to mention twenty-two different per- 
sonalities, from H. L. Mencken to 
Buster Keaton. 

To readers over forty, to whom 
Schlesinger’s canvas may serve more 
as a reminder than as a fresh intro- 
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duction, this fast round-up method 
may pose no problem. Readers of 
a more tender age may have difficulty 
with it, though—as when they are 
confronted point-blank with such 
assorted names as Gerard Swope, 
George Peek, Hugh Johnson, and 
Harold L. Ickes, all without an in- 
troductory word to say who they 
were and why they were noteworthy. 


Strong Reminders 


But there is a broader problem fac- 
ing anyone visiting the Roosevelt 
and pre-Roosevelt era with Arthur 
Schlesinger as guide, and it concerns 
not so much his choice of materials 


as his judiciousness in handling 
them. 
In a time that has returned to 


such an all-out admiration of busi- 
ness leadership and its spokesmen 
as ours, the days just a quarter 
century ago when that leadership 
failed us abysmally are remote from 
most men’s memory, and it has not 
been in the interest of our business 
historians to recall them. Mr. Schles- 
inger’s book provides a valuable 
antidote in bringing back to mind, 
with ample quotation from the fi- 
nancial and industrial titans of the 
time, how like lost sheep they were 
when the great crisis brought on by 
recklessness and greed overtook 
them. It is also well that a rising 
generation, wedded again to the 
gospel of getting ahead, be reminded 
of the way some of the most f[ree- 
wheeling go-getters of the earlier 
age—among them Samuel Insull and 
Charles E. Mitchell, to take some 
of Schlesinger’s cxamples—behaved 
toward the public and their country. 
Exposure on the one hand and bank- 
ruptcy on the other not only de- 
throned the barons of 1929 but 
shamed them into decent behavior. 
It was the New Deal that civilized 
much of the business community— 
not vice versa. 


Se while Mr. Schlesinger is with- 
in his historian’s rights when 
scorning the fallen idols, he drives 
his point so hard as to seem to scorn 
also every man who ever in our life- 
time bore the name Republican or 
headed a corporation. Such enlight- 
ened figures as Owen D. Young and 
Eugene Meyer are given short shrift. 
Nowhere is this bias more appar- 
ent than in Schliesinger’s coverage 
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of the rival national nominating 
conventions of 1932. The Republi- 
can one at Chicago is dismissed in 
barely more than a page as a thing 
of lethargy and stupor—in short, of 
darkness: “The jobless men on West 
Madison Street watched impassively 
as the taxis and limousines decanted 
their passengers into the stadium.” 
But the Democratic get-together that 
followed it—admittedly far more 
rousing, although also a good deal 
more shifty—is given nineteen pages, 
opening on a handsome panorama 
of “goateed statesmen” from the 
South, cowboys, “young men from 
the West,” and “Tammany braves” 
assembling, and winding up with 
the finale, after Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion: “And the roar of the organ... . 
the vague awakening of hope; and 
always the cheap song of the organ 
drowning out the bad times, casting 
out the sad times . . . HAPPY DAYS 
(RE HERE AGAIN!” 

As an antidote to this, I took 
down from my shelf my faded copy 
of H. L. Mencken’s Making a Presi- 
dent, consisting of the old master’s 
dispatches from that convention to 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, and re- 
ceived from it confirmation of my 
youthful recollection that the chief 
impetus for the “Happy Days’ re- 
frain after Chicago was the knowl- 
edge that the Democrats were out 
to repeal Prohibition. 


_— Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
2” Roosevelt,” wrote Walter Lipp- 
mann, “there was, in 1932, no issue 
of fundamental principle as to the 
responsibility of the modern state 
for the modern economy.” Mr. 
Schlesinger quotes this, and some 
of the most absorbing pages in 


the book are those in which he 
explores the statement’s implica- 
cations. He describes the _ three 


schools of advisers who moved in on 
Roosevelt early in the campaign 
with conflicting advice: on one side, 
the Rexford Tugwell group of radi- 
cals, with their call for all-over 
social planning; on another, the 
conservative Democrats, calling for 
retrenchment and budget balancing; 
and on still another, the old Bran- 
deis type of liberals, calling for 
trust busting and government regu- 
lation. 

“Roosevelt, in the center, had few 
clear-cut ideas of his own with which 
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the 
Schlesinger. 


to reduce 
Mr. 
furniture as stocked his mind was 


contusion,” writes 
“Such economic 


most conventional . . .” On one day 
he could speak spaciously of the need 
for great government undertakings 
to resolve the depression, and the 
next, of the need of government re- 
trenchment. Sometimes he even 
managed to combine the two con- 
trasting thoughts in the same speech. 
Yet the author, even so, is inclined 
to give him high marks in 1932 as 
an energizer of ideas—primarily, it 
would seem, because he himself was 
wholly wedded to none of them. 
Hoover, on the other hand, was 
doomed because he was the prisoner 
of his own strict views. For him “the 
fatal line always remained one step 
beyond anything he was prepared to 
do himself.” So, in- the end, their 
approach was as opposite after all 
as black and white—one man rigid 
and presumably logical by his own 
standards, and the other wide-open 
and pragmatic, even if sometimes a 
bit confusing—and Mr. Schlesinger is 
all for the white side. 


ee REVIEW does not intend to 

argue preferences. But it may be 
that Mr. Schlesinger has fallen victim 
to the historical fallacy of hindsight 
—in this case, of attributing to F.D.R. 
an ideological generalship in the 
miasma of 1932 which actually he 
developed only later on, after vic- 
tory. Or he may be inclined to the 
sheer pragmatic conclusion that 
Roosevelt’s views in 1932 must have 
been better, because Roosevelt won. 
In any case, powerful as this book 
is on many a page, it appears to 
lose much of the drama as well as 
much of the truth of the turbulent 
days it records by casting them so 
much in terms of a battle of bright 
angels against historical devils, with- 
out intervening human shades of 


gray. 
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George Kennan 


On the Russian 


DAVID DEMAREST LLOYD 


ussia Leaves THE War, by George F. 


Kennan. Princeton University Press. 
$7.50. 


This first volume of Mr. Kennan’s 
projected work on Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions from 1917 to 1920 is a great 
book if only because of the profound 
humility its author displays before 
the stubborn and elusive facts of his- 
tory. Deservedly it has won the Na- 
tional Book Award for 1956. Here is 
a historian with the discipline of a 
diplomatist, who, in an alien land, 
knows what it is to search for the 
grains of truth amid storms of de- 
ception, rumor, and propaganda. 
Mr. Kennan himself has waited for 
the cable of instructions from Wash- 
ington that never comes or comes 
too late, has seen his colleagues 
swept by waves of passionate sym- 
pathy or revulsion for the human 
beings it is their duty to regard with 
an impersonal calm, and has watched 
a chain of little blunders grow into 
momentous and irreversible events. 

This is not in the usual sense a 
story of Soviet-U.S. relations in the 
winter of 1917-1918; it is a story of 
the personalities on whom those re- 
lations rested, from the Negro valet 
of the American Ambassador at one 
end of the scale, dodging machine- 
gun fire on the Liteiny Prospekt, 
to Lenin at the other, sneering at 
the western diplomats in his office in 
the Smolny Institute. All the dram- 
atis personae are carefully drawn, 
their correspondence carefully ex- 
amined, the conflicting versions of 
their exchanges compared. 

The pages that result glow with a 
fascination, a liveliness, and a hu- 
man truth comparable to those of a 
great novel on the heroic Victorian 
scale. But this method has not been 
pursued for the sake of entertain- 
ment; it is an effort to excavate the 
actual event from beneath four dec- 
ades of impassioned controversy, 
propaganda, and recrimination. To 
the fullest possible extent, this ef- 
fort has been successful, and where 
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Revolution 


the sources fail and the trail peters 
out, the author has been frank to 
say so, and refrains from adding his 
conjectures. This is that rarest of 
historical works, the definitive ac- 
count, which only great historians 
are privileged to write. 


Out of the War 


This volume covers the period 
from November 7, 1917, the eve of 
the Bolshevik seizure of power, to 
March 16, 1918, the date of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk--the four months that gave 
birth to most of the dilemmas and 
controversies that have vexed our 
policy toward the Bolshevik state 
ever since. Mr. Kennan makes it 
clear that there was never a chance 
that the Bolsheviks might resume 
the war against Germany or act in 
co-operation with the Allies, yet he 
shows why many Americans thought 
that they might do so. 

In their attitudes toward foreign 
powers, Lenin and Trotsky repre- 
sented a new type of character, never 
before seen on the diplomatic stage, 
which was virtually impossible to 
understand. Many Americans, as Mr. 
Kennan points out, felt a sympathy 
for the Russian revolutionists, and 
tended to identify their motives and 
ideals with those of the Founding 
Fathers and the New Freedom re- 
formers at home. More than this, 
American foreign policy needed 
Russia as a member of the com- 
munity of western nations not only 
because a war was being desperately 
fought—then as all too few years 
later—but because Russia was nec- 
essary to fill out the pattern of in- 
ternational society as we intuitively 
felt it to be constituted. Secretary 
of State Lansing, to whom Mr. Ken- 
nan attributes a sharp wisdom on 
this point, might disabuse Presiden: 
Wilson of any illusions on the score 
of Bolshevik humanitarianism, but 
even he shrank from any suggestion 
of dismembering Russia. 
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One strange but fortunate aspect 
of those dramatic four months was 
that a sounder, if vaguer, under- 
standing of the Bolshevik phenome- 
non seems to have prevailed in the 
State Department and the White 
House than was the case among the 
Americans in the hurly-burly at 
Petrograd. At the scene of the revo- 
lution there were not only our Am- 
bassador, a staunch but aging Mis- 
souri Democrat, David R. Francis, 
and his career staff, but also an 
array of special missions and agen- 
cies, whose officers felt it their duty 
to shape the foreign policy of the 
United States, as their successors did 
in many American embassies during 
the Second World War. Some ol 
these gentlemen, from the best of 
motives as Mr. Kennan makes clear, 
violently espoused the cause of aid 
to the Bolsheviks, and pulled all the 
wires they could through their 
Washington offices to change the 
cautious and reserved attitude of the 
State Department and the President. 


The Puzzled Onlookers 


For the most part their efforts were 
unsuccessful, although many of the 
proponents of friendship for the Bol- 
sheviks felt that they had helped 
bring about the President’s famous 
Fourteen Points speech. These lib- 
eral sentiments, according to the 
author, were utterly meaningless to 
either the Bolsheviks, wrapped in 
their class-war dogma, or to the Rus- 
sian masses, concerned primarily 
with food and peace and politically 
voiceless anyway. Yet Wilson contin- 
ued to appeal to the Russian people, 
over the heads of the Bolsheviks 
while Lenin and Trotsky continued 
vainly to address the toiling and ex- 
ploited peoples of the bourgeois 
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powers, who in their view were on 
the verge of revolution. To some de- 
gree these misunderstandings of po- 
litical realities continue to plague 
Soviet-U.S. relations to this day. 


This first monumental volume 
gives a clue to the success of the 
Bolsheviks which no doubt will be 
developed later in the series. By a 
historical coincidence the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrines, however fantas- 
tic and erroneous, however deficient 
in historical understanding and lim- 
ited in vision, provided the perfect 
rationale for those measures which 
were necessary to the Bolsheviks for 
seizing and keeping power. Their 
policy was the single-minded pur- 
suit of power in Russia. Their 
dogma not only justified this end 
but confined them to it, and kept 
them from being diverted from it 
by any considerations for the pres- 
tige or welfare of their country, 
or for its future relations with 
foreign nations. Hence the puzzle 
they presented abroad. Neither de- 
feat nor humiliation nor foreign 
occupation of part of their terri- 
tory, nor the disorganization of their 
country, nor any considerations of 
patriotism or honor, nor the hope 
of foreign aid or of international 
approval, had any influence over 
them. Their success, peculiar to the 
times in which it was achieved, ce- 
mented the doctrine with the policy. 

In circumstances other than the 
frightful despair and confusion of 
1917-1918, the Bolsheviks could not 
have succeeded. For us today, hope 
lies in the fact that their successors 
may be compelled to realize that 
this doctrine of theirs is not eter- 
nally valid, and therefore does not 
justify a policy that is nothing but a 
naked seeking after power, with the 
inevitable consequences of internal 
horror and ultimate disaster. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
ART EXHIBIT 


Public Lobby 
General Assembly Building 
United Nations 


April 3rd to May Ist, 1957 


The United Nations Art Club 
is proud to present its 
Seventh Annual Art Exhibit 
to benefit 


UNITED NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S FUND 


U.N. visitors may purchase 25¢ tickets on 
which they may win a painting donated by 


ARTISTS OF THE U.N. AND GUEST 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Noel Coward, Cornel Wilde, 
Eli Wallach, Burgess Mere- 
dith, Nathan Milstein, Valerie 
Bettis, Ludmilla Tcherina and 
others whose paintings will 
also be available to the pub- 
lic. 

Drawing of tickets, 1:00 p.m., May Ist, 1957 

Winners need not be present to win paintings. 
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Social Thought in 
America: The Revolt 
Against Formalism 
By MORTON WHITE 


Interpretations of 
Niebuhr, Lippmann, 
Dewey, Holmes, Veblen, 
Beard and Robinson. 

Paperback $1.75 
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The Prejudices 


Of Invidious Albion 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


pane OF AN AMERICAN, by Albion 


Ross. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 

Once, in an interval between for- 
eign assignments for the New York 
Times, Mr. Ross lived for a while in 
a city he loathes more than any 
other. “For me,” he writes, ‘there is 
no other environment in the world 
that so blatantly blasphemes against 
the aspirations of the human spirit.” 
When the Queen Mary took him off 
on his travels again he “stood out in 
the winter night on her deserted 
afterdeck and watched the lights of 
New York fade slowly. Never have 
I known a happiness so intense. The 
faith given me by my father before 
he died was blurred and weak but I 
kneeled in the darkness and tried to 
give thanks for my escape from that 
city.” 

Plenty of Americans before Mr. 
Ross have been dissatisfied with New 
York. Even plenty of New Yorkers 
from time to time tire of the place, 
but a week’s vacation in the country, 
a night in Philadelphia, sends them 
happily home again. The only peo- 
ple who really go away and stay 
away do so not because they love 
New York less—or think they hate 
it—but because they love some place 
else the more. That is actually the 
case with Mr. Ross. 


Crowds vs. People 


When Mr. Ross talks about New 
York, or indeed about the United 
States generally, he is really talking 
about all the cities of our modern 
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civilization. When he is in them he 
feels very much alone. Loneliness in 
the crowd is a well-known theme, 
and so are discussions of how mod- 
ern city concentrations came about, 
and what they have cost. Diagnosing 
the evil in city life—and again, city 
life is only the extension of all mod- 
ern civilized life—is perhaps a useful 
thing to do, but it is certainly not a 
novel occupation. Satirists were al- 
ready at work in the days of im- 
perial Rome. 

It would be more original and 
useful now, since we have the cities 
and are likely to have them, bigger 
and bigger, for a long time to come, 
to start commenting on the obvious- 
ly successful resistance the men and 
women who inhabit them have put 
up against all pressures to conform 
and be mechanized. Books attempt- 
ing the task would no doubt be dif- 
ficult to write; they could not be 
propped up with all the dreary 
jargon in which the pessimists de- 
plore mass media and so forth; they 
would require a deeply poetic in- 
sight into the secrets of the heart. 

It is the paradox of Journey of an 
American that Mr. Ross possesses 
this insight to a high degree. Wher- 
ever he travels, except in the New 
York subway—forgive and forget Mr. 
Ross on New York—he shows that 
he understands and cares for people. 
That is why this correspondent’s 
autobiography is no mere collection 
of pieces from his files. Mr. Ross is 
a complicated man, romantic about 
his American tradition and about 
peasantry as the basis for the only 
possible way of life, yet perfectly 
aware of the danger of systematiza- 
tion. 

In two lucid sentences he shows 
the dilemma that he has to face: 
“The mind seldom understands a 
reality that is not distorted by co- 
herence, unity and emphasis. Human 
reality is neither coherent, unified 
nor, in general, especially emphatic.” 
Journey of an American is a lyric 
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book in which the important things 
are not what the author hates and 
occasionally works into too rigid a 
system but what he observes direct. 
ly, understands, and loves. 


Lebanon, Austria, Africa 


These loves of his are happily un- 
expected and stimulating. Lebanon 
suddenly appears as a very wonder. 
ful country indeed: “In the Lebanon 
there was no way to be just like 
everyone else because there was no 
everyone else to be like. There was 
no average man.” Austria is a won- 
derful country because it has given 
up its indulgence in self-pity over 
its lost empire and aspires to become 
another Switzerland. 

And the Boers are a wonderful 
people. Their doctrine of Apartheid 
has a side to it that is not only un- 
derstandable but rather beautiful: 
These Dutch immigrants have made 
a language of their own; they have 
held onto pioneer tradition; they are 
in great danger because there has 
risen a city, Johannesburg, to threat- 
en them; British and modern civili- 
zation is threatening them, and yet 
they still are stubborn, they still 
hold on. What Apartheid means at 
its best is that the Dutch want only 
to be a white tribe among the black. 
The Dutch in Africa are a lonely 
people content to be alone. In prac- 
tice, Mr. Ross is well aware, Apart- 
heid simply is detestable. 

The blacks in Africa, to Mr. Ross, 
are an even more lonely people— 
ageless, lost in their own country, 
threatened not only by a few Dutch, 
British, and French colonialists who 
sooner or later will be absorbed or 
thrown out, but threatened also with 
being uprooted from their immemo- 
rial family and tribal traditions. 
Eloquently and sadly, Mr. Ross 
maintains that all the rest of us 
have already been uprooted. 
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BELIEF 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


“It is based on the 
main stream of relig- 
ious phenomena and 
not abnormal manifes- 
tations.” Times Lit.Sup. 
Paperback $1.95 
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